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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNSELING 


How it got started: Counseling in public employment service 
got its legislative start in Wagner-—Peyser Act of 1933, which pro- 
vided for ‘‘special services to men, women, and juniors.’’ Pres- 
ent comprehensive counseling program began with Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 (GI Bill of Rights), which called for ‘‘ef- 
fective job counseling and placement services’’ for veterans of 
World War II. 

How big the counseling program is at present: More than 
800,000 individuals were counseled by Employment Service in fiscal 
year 1951. General Aptitude Test Battery was administered to 
180,000 individuals in same year. Counseling program cost about 
4.5 million dollars and testing about 3.0 million dollars out of 
total of about 65 million dollars spent on all local employment 
service operations. Only in last two years has there been coun— 
seling program in all 51 state jurisdictions. 

Who is counseled: United States Employment Service esti- 
mates that out of total group of 800,000 counselees, 400,000 (50 
per cent) were young people; 304,000 (38 per cent) were women; 
192,000 (24 per cent) were handicapped; 140,000 (21 per cent) were 
veterans; 80,000 (10 per cent) were workers over age of 45. USES 
officials believe that about 20 per cent of those coming to em— 
ployment service offices need some type of counseling assistance, 
but only about half of them actually get such service within pres-— 
ent staff and budget limitations. 

Counseling of young people: Out of 400,000 young people 
counseled in fiscal year 1951, about 120,000 were of school age 
and were served as part of working relationships between schools 
and employment services. This represents only about one-tenth of 
youth entering labor market each year. Policy of employment serv-— 
ices is to serve young people dropping out of high school before 
graduation as well as those graduates desiring to enter labor 
market in near future. Policy is to encourage schools to counsel 
9th, 10th, and llth graders, as well as those 12th graders who are 
planning to go to college. Biggest counseling vacuum is in rural 
areas, where school guidance programs are weakest and where it 
also costs more for employment services to operate. 

Counseling of veterans: Veteran counseling load is now 
down, reflecting fact that relatively few veterans are still looking 




















for jobs. However, Korean veterans will be coming back in sub- 
stantial numbers this year and law provides for preferential serv- 
ice to veterans. 

Time and cost per counseling case: USES reports average of 
1.7 counseling interviews per case. Average time per interview is 
40 minutes, or average of 68 minutes of direct counseling per 
case. Add to this 68 minutes for related activities, such as 
management and clerical services, case conferences, and prepara- 
tion for interviews, and average counseling time comes to 136 
minutes. Average cost per man hour of employment service time is 
$2.00; average cost of counseling per case is $4.50. Counseling 
always is preceded by application interview and usually is fol- 
lowed by referral interview, which may add one hour ($2.00) to 
cost; but these costs are charged to application and placement 
time, not to counseling. 

Time and cost per GATB: It takes average of 42 minutes per 
client to administer General Aptitude Test Battery to groups of 
ten clients. Add another 42 minutes for overhead activities and 
you get 84 minutes as total time for GATB per client. Average 
cost per GATB is $2.80. Total cost per case for counseling and 
GATB testing is $7.30. Total cost per case, including application 
and referral for placement, runs slightly less than $10.00. 

Major problems requiring further attention: Since counseling 
and testing are comparatively new programs in employment services, 
many problems remain to be ironed out. Here are some of them: 

1. Present case load represents only fractional part of 
population in need of counseling services. Problem is not only to 
sell Bureau of Budget and Congress on larger program, but to de- 
cide what groups in population should get greater attention as 
new funds become available. 

2. Although salaries paid to employment service counselors 
compare favorably with salaries paid to school counselors, pay 
needs to be raised if better trained counselors are to be at- 
tracted. In addition, university counselor training programs 
need to be reviewed in light of special needs of employment serv- 


ice. 











3. GATB should be related to additional occupations (about 
two thousand now covered); it should be standardized also on 
young people below age of 16. 

4. Some employment service offices hesitate to make tools 
available to schools for fear that these schools will use ma- 
terials to-compete with employment service in placement activi- 
ties. Employment service must make all of its useful materials 
available to schools. At same time, schools must realize that 
employment service cannot render effective service if schools at- 
tempt to place cream of crop and leave employment service with 
hard—to-—place group. An employment service with a reputation for 
mostly marginal job applicants gets mostly marginal job orders. 
Best interests of country require that employment service get 
highest possible proportion of job applicants and job orders 
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N THE RECENT interim report submitted by 
| the Study Commission of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations there 
appears no job analysis of the educational 
personnel worker designated as coordinator 
f counseling. On the other hand, in both the 
Directory for the American College Per- 
sonnel Association and the Directory of 
American Psychological Association there 
are listed some 10 or more individuals bearing 
the title 

There appears to be a growing interest on 
the part of personnel administrators at the 
college and university level in the work of the 
coordinator of counseling. This interest is 
evidenced in part by evaluative comments 
made on questionnaires and in letters recently 
submitted to the author by some 70 adminis- 
trators of student personnel programs in col- 
leges and universities, large and small, 
throughout the United States. Among the 
omments are these statements: 


We feel that one of our biggest problems is 
to coordinate the counseling done by faculty ad 
visers with that of our professional counseling 
staff 

The weakness in our program can be seen in 
he breakdown in communication both within 
and without our staff 

I note this problem: too much loyalty to ind: 
vidual personnel services and not enough to the 
whole group of personnel agencies 

We lack sufficient coordination among separat« 
igencies handling various student services. ' 


Among these persons on the university 
.taff who have responsibilities related to the 


Mecvene Dranem Haxpvue is Coordinator of Counsel- 
ng, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

' Study under way at Florida State University on ‘The 
Coordination of Counseling Services with Instructional 
Programs in Colleges and Universities,"" by Melvene 
Draheim Hardee 


counseling and guidance of students are the 


following: the dean or director of student 
affairs; the chief admissions officer (registrar) 
and staff of clerks; the head physician and 
staff of nurses and technologists; the dean 
of men or women and their staffs of residence 
counselors; the director of the bureau of 
vocational guidance and placement and voca- 
tional counselors; the director of academic 
counseling and the group of teacher-counse- 
lors (academic advisers); the director of the 
testing bureau and staff of test administrators 
and psychometrists; the directors and coun- 
selors in the following clinics: psychological, 
speech, reading, and writing; the campus 
counseling bureau for veterans; the marriage 
counseling clinic, and other offices and clinics 
which are organized to assist students with 
personal, academic, vocational, and health 
problems. 


Administrative Concerns 


The problem which confronts the chief 
administrator in the area of student personnel 
is that of unifying the work of these officers 
and specialists. There are at least two phases 
to consider in the unification of effort 
administration of the total area of student 
personnel services, and coordination of the 
counseling services for students. A prelimi- 
nary survey of the administrative units of 
institutions of higher education would 
indicate that the first, over-all adminis- 
trative phase is provided for in most 
schools. It is in the second phase, that of 
coordination of counseling services for stu- 
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dents, that the lag appears. (It is, in addi- 
tion, probably equally true that coordination 
between student personnel services and in- 
struction is either lagging or lacking. That 
phase of coordinative discussion, however, 
is not the particular point of this discussion; 
it deserves a special and separate considera- 
tion.) 

The creation of an office or service arises, 
presumably, from a need experienced by an 
institution—its faculty, students, and pa- 
trons. A chief administrator of a program of 
student personnel might well ask these 
questions in an effort to view the coordina- 
tive planning for the counseling of students: 


e Is there an over-all policy concerning the 
counseling of students? If so, is it understood 
by those who are charged with carrying out 
the program? 

e Are there definite procedures which have 
been established for carrying out the policy 
for counseling students? How did the pro- 
cedures originate? Are the practices known 
to all officers participating in the counseling? 
e What are the responsibilities and duties of 
each officer who counsels students? Are 
these responsibilities and duties known and 
understood by the individual officer? By 
others who cooperate with him in the coun- 
seling program? 

e Does each person in the counseling program 
have authority commensurate with his as- 
signed responsibilities? Are the limits of 
this authority clear? 

e Are the talents of the various experts in the 
program being used to good advantage? 
What are the tests applied to determine the 
best use of these abilities and skills? What 
are the possibilities for better utilization of 
staff? 

e Is there an established channel of communi- 
cation between the various officers who coun- 
sel? Is the channel used? Can it be used 
more effectively? 


e Is the program which is designed for the 
counseling a nto effective? How well 
are the immediate and ultimate objectives of 
counseling being attained? 

e Is the policy for counseling students re- 
viewed continuously in light of changes in 
the institution and in society in general? 
Are the practices which implement the policy 
wehnaak at intervals? 

e Is there opportunity for all staff members 
who aul students to participate in re- 
vision of policy and procedures? 

e Is there a means by which the activities of 
staff members in the program of counseling 
can be integrated? What cooperative action 
can be initiated which will challenge the 
abilities and the efforts of these counselors? 


Similarly, the counselor or other members 
of the personnel staff may ask such questions 
as these to test the strength of the program 
and the progress to be made: 


e Is there a particular counselor to whom a 
student must go when he has a problem which 
is academic? personal? vocational? religious? 
marital? 

e How are students informed of the counsel- 
ing services? 

e May a student consult more than one per- 
son in the process of solving his problem? 
If so, how does he make the transition easily 
and naturally from one counselor to the other? 
e How shall a second counselor, working on 
the student's problem, be informed of the 
work of the first? 

e Shall there be a report of the progress of the 
student as he works along toward a solution 
of his problem? If so, to whom shall such a 
report be made? At what intervals shall it 
be made? To whom shall the report be avail- 
able? 

e With whom shall the most personal items 
about the student reside? Where shall re- 
sults from tests and examinations be kept? 
Who shall consult with the student on his re- 
sults of aptitudes, ability, and personality 
tests? 





He unifies 
work of other officers 
and specialists 
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e Shall there be a periodic check made on the 
student for purposes of determining the prog- 
ress he is making on his problem? If so, how 
shall such a check be made? What persons 
shall be asked to contribute? 

e If the progress of a student in working out 
a problem is slowed down, who shall recom- 
mend action to further the solution? 

e Who shall assist the student in evaluating 
his counseling experiences? Who shall sum- 
marize these experiences? 

e In view of the experiences of the student, 
who shall suggest means of improving the 
counseling program? Who shall carry out 
action designed to improve the program of 
counseling? 


These and other attendant questions may 
be asked by administrators and counselors 
in educational personnel work in colleges 
and universities about an established program 
or one to be initiated. 


Principles of Coordination 


In the report on counseling prepared re- 
cently by a group of educators there appears 
this statement: ““The program of specialized 
and professional counseling shall be under 
the direction or supervision of one individual 
or office.""* The summary continues with 
suggestions for the consideration of such a 
central officer whose aim is to make optimum 
use of the special abilities of all staff members. 

Assuming that the responsibility for coun- 
seling is placed with one officer, what shall 
the duties of the coordinator of counseling 
be? While it is recognized that every execu- 
tive creates to some degree his functions in 
light of his interests, abilities, and person- 
ality, it is also recognized that there are 
certain prescribed responsibilities which de- 
volve upon him as an administrator. Per- 
haps the foremost responsibility of the co- 
ordinator is that of planning, with the second 
duty that of organization, and a third task 
that of coordination. The first two functions 
are somewhat better understood than is the 
latter. Of it, one writer says, ‘‘Coordination 
involves unification of information, decision, 


and action—upwards, downwards, and cross- 


2 Aiken, Durward W., “‘Counseling,’’ Current Trends in 
Higher Education (an official group report of the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Higher Education, National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States) Washington, 
D. C., 1949, p. 20. 
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wise."’® The responsibilities placed upon the 
officer whose task is to keep intact...‘‘the 
central design, the operating relationship, 
and the imprisoned idea’’ are many. It can 
perhaps be said that the individual—the 
coordinator or supervisor—is one person 
with many roles. 

The coordinator must be, first of all, an 
observer who will spend many hours studying 
the general, over-all phases of the program 
as well as its detailed, specific workings. 
In addition, he is an appraiser or critic who is 
able to detect in his observation the har- 
monious workings of the process of coun- 
seling as well as the points of imbalance, 
overlap, omission and friction. Thirdly, the 
coordinator is an engineer and architect, pos- 
sessed of the ability for providing a structural 
plan or framework by means of which the 
counseling activity can be built or improved 

the harmonious aspects being perpetuated 
and the inharmonious replaced, reworked, 
or revitalized. To continue, the coordinator 
is a student of human relations. He is, as one 
expert puts it, ...‘‘able to understand the 
human-social facts for what they actually 
are, unfettered by his own emotion or preju- 
dice.""* Finally, the coordinator is a 
strategist or ethical promoter, sensing and 
securing opportunities for moving the pro- 
gram forward, studying the situation, and 
demonstrating forcefulness and persistence 
in carrying out ideas. 


Criteria of Effective Coordination 


It is believed that effective coordination of 
a program of specialized counseling is facili- 
tated when these conditions obtain: 


© When the philosophy basic to counseling is 
analyzed and discussed by those who counsel. 
© When specific functions and responsibilities are 
defined and the duties of each officer under- 
stood by the other officers. 

® When the functions and responsibilities as 
defined are accepted by each officer and con- 
sidered important and worthwhile. 


3 Niles, Henry E., “Principles or Factors in Organiza- 
tion,’ Processes of Organtzation and Management. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948, p. 90. 

*Mayo, Elton, The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945, p. 122. 
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e When individuals who counsel are given 
Opportunity to participate in policy-formation. 

e When there is an accounting made of the re- 
sources of counseling and the findings made 
known to all who counsel. 

e When a means for communication of ideas 
among persons responsible for counseling és 
provided, and when these channels of iar 
mation are used. 

e When there is mutual deliberation on problems 
of individual students by those who counsel. 

e When there is a systematic evaluation of the 
counseling opportunities offered to students. 


A program of counseling coordinated in 
the eight ways suggested is almost certain 
to provide more satisfactory answers to the 
basic questions than can a program which 
lacks centralization of policy—which dele- 
gates responsibility but fails to unify efforts. 
The criteria furthermore would seem to hold 
true (1) for the program of counseling which 
is organized by means of a single central 
agency and (2) for the program characterized 
as ‘‘decentralized but coordinated.”’ 

That the coordinative theory needs con- 
stant scrutiny and frequent check is obvious. 
This systematic and organized program of 
over-all evaluation is recommended by the 
writer. A part of such a systematized pro- 
cedure is the analysis of what actually 
happens when students bring a problem to a 
counselor. In every case, a review of the 
10 questions previously cited is in order, 
beginning with the first: “‘Is there a partic- 
ular counselor to whom a student must go 
when he has a problem which is academic, 
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etc.2?"’ In the program of ‘‘decentralized- 
but-coordinated’’ counseling at Florida State 
University, the evaluation of personnel 
services now under way includes a critical 
analysis of procedures used by various par- 
ticipants in the cases of students selected for 
study.® 

As the reader has sensed, coordination is a 
theory of administration. It is an idea 
which makes use of the abi. ‘es of a general- 
ist who possesses knowledge about using the 
talents of specialists and experts. It is an 
idea which seeks to keep intact a central 
design or pattern—in this instance, a pattern 
of counseling. It is a concept which seeks 
to promote an operating relationship by 
welding the workers together by their 
recognition of a dominant idea. Coordina- 
tion is not a system of authority; it is rather 
a method of cooperating. As a theory of 
administration, coordination comes about. 
“‘not by accident, but by intelligent, vigorous, 
persistent, and organized effort."* Once a 
coordinative plan is outlined, it must be 
carefully followed, its effectiveness checked, 
and its efficiency tested. The “‘price’’ of 
effective coordination is eternal vigilance, and 
this assumes continuous evaluation. 


5 “‘Case Studies in Coordination’ in Manual for Edu- 
cational Counselors. Tallahassee: Florida State Univer- 


ty, 1950. 
* Gulick, Luther, ‘Notes on the Theory of Organiza- 
tion,"’ Papers on the Science of Administration, edited by 


Luther Gulick and L. Urwick. New York: Institute of 
Public Administration, Columbia University, 1927, p. 3. 


COMPOSITE COLLEGE GIRL 


A composite picture of the contemporary college girl has to be made up of 


opposite and inharmonious elements. 


Among these are political apathy, an 


honorable belief in domesticity, listlessness about public issues, a laudable 

desire for children, a queer sort of genteel selfishness, a desire for a job but 

no interest in a career, and not the foggiest suspicion of the truth that, to maintain 

the security she takes for granted, she may have to do something more about it 

than she does.—Howard Mumford Jones, “Have College Women Let Us Down?,” 
Mademoiselle (January, 1952). 
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ASICALLY, GUIDANCE PERSONNEL, Curricu- 

lum specialists, and teachers have 
the same goals and purposes. The all- 
round development of the individual has 
been a central objective with all of them. 
In no phase of education has so much time 
been spent or so much information been 
gathered for the sole objective of understand- 
ing the individual child. Guidance people, 
particularly, have had extensive knowledge 
of the backgrounds of pupils—their interests, 
abilities, previous school and life experiences, 
health, general home and cultural back- 
ground, and many other aspects of pupils’ 
lives. 

Another central objective on the part of 
these educators has been their interest in 
behavioral changes in youth. All recognize 
learning as a matter of acquiring changes in 
behavior patterns through experience rather 
than acquisition of knowledge primarily 
through memory. All have broadened con- 
cepts of the purpose of education and of the 
nature of learning. All are interested in 
helping the child to become increasingly 
more effective in solving his problems, and 
in developing in him continual growth in 
ability for self-direction. 

Those doing guidance work, curriculum 
specialists, and teachers have been trying 
to establish programs and experiences aimed 
at meeting the needs of young people. Guid- 
ance programs have been based upon such 
needs. Curriculum specialists have come to 
recognize the experiences of youthas their core 
materials. They have defined the curriculum 
as “‘all the experiences which the child has 
irrespective of their character or when or 
where they take place’’ and again, as ‘‘those 
experiences which develop the individual, 
social, and vocational competencies necessary 

Janet A. Kattey is Assistant Professor, School of Edu- 
cation, The City College of New York. 


for effective living in society.""' It is evident 
that the curriculum is not thought of today 
solely in terms of subjects to be studied but 
rather as total experiences which help youth 
to solve their problems, to achieve compe- 
tencies, and to live effectively in their culture. 

In brief, guidance, curriculum, learning, 
and, in general, education are all moving at 
the present time in the same line of thought. 

What then are the factors in the lack of 
cooperative teamwork? 

The study of the whole child has been a 
central objective but what of the role of the 
whole situation, the whole staff, and the whole 
educational program? The latter has too often 
been forgotten, with the result that the 
achievement of common goals has taken place 
in an isolated and separated manner. 

Curriculum is defined as all the experiences 
which the pupil has, but too often these 
experiences have been limited to the class- 
room. Curriculum people in some cases 
have gone ahead on their own steam and 
with their own personnel. They have left 
out many times the guidance-trained people 
in their school. Curriculum specialists and 
teachers have used guidance concepts and 
techniques but sometimes unsuccessfully be- 
cause of their lack of training in that field. 

Three important aspects of guidance and 
personnel work have long been emphasized 
in the literature—namely, the guidance point 
of view, guidance services, and the adminis- 
trative aspects of the program. Because 
organized guidance services and systematic 
aids have been particularly stressed, a pro- 
fessionalized guidance program has come into 
existence with an elaborate organizational 
structure and many specially trained person- 
nel. 

Within this organizational structure, vari- 


Nelson. Principles of Secondary Education. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, p. 408 


1 Bossing, 
New York 
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ous guidance emphases have taken place. 
In some places time has been spent on mal- 
adjusted children. In other places the guid- 
ance work has been interpreted as counseling 
alone; in others, it has been regarded solely 
as vocational guidance; in still others the 
pendulum has swung so far away from voca- 
tional guidance that it is entirely left out. 

It would seem that not enough effort has 
been made to make guidance a complete 
program designed to promote the total life 
adjustments of pupils and of all school people. 
Very often in the administrative aspects of 
guidance services, integration and coordina- 
tion within the guidance services and within 
the total school program have not been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Again, in relation 
to the whole school situation, the whole staff, 
and the whole school program, the functioning 
process has been inadequate. 

As a result of this lack of functioning to- 
gether in the total program, a duality between 
curriculum and guidance has occurred. This 
has had a long heritage beginning with such 
dualisms as curricular vs. extracurricular, 
academic vs. vocational, and mental vs. 
social. Within the guidance field itself, 
dualities, such as individual vs. group, 
clinical vs. normal, remedial vs. preventive, 
counseling vs. tests, vocational vs. social 
have appeared. Guidance people have failed 
to work effectively with teachers, and vice 
versa. What is the teacher's point of view 
in relation to her work? What is the guid- 
ance point of view? Too little mutual ex- 
ploration has gone on in these important 
questions. There has been in the guidance 
field a great deal of ‘‘aiding,”’ “prescribing 
for," ‘‘directing,’’ “‘analyzing for,’’ but not 
enough of ‘‘working with."’ Verbally, guid- 
ance people are saying that their program 
must be an integral part of the total educa- 
tional endeavor. Verbally, curriculum people 


are saying that the content of curriculum is 
the total educative experiences of the child. 


Needed: Cooperative Working Together 


It is evident that real cooperative working 
together must take place. Where does it 
start? It would seem that the school admin- 
istrator is the key person to have the vision 
for and to plan professional relationships on a 
working basis between teachers and guidance 
people, including specialists. Also he must 
provide the flexibility for this endeavor 
to take place—a flexible attitude, flexible 
time, and a flexible school structure. Teach- 
ers meeting some 150 children and youth 40 
minutes a day cannot serve as guidance 
persons to them. Counselors responsible 
for 1,000 or even 200-500 pupils are able to 
meet with each pupil for only brief intervals 
during a year and have no time for work 
with teachers. For major guidance functions 
to take place in a school, and particularly, 
within the framework of the curriculum, 
larger blocks of time must be available for 
teachers and guidance personnel to work 
with pupils and with each other. Leader- 
ship for this cooperative endeavor must be 
drawn from both fields. Representatives 
from each should act as 4 team with common 
goals.?. In teamwork, each assists, helps, 
guards, strengthens, cooperates with another 
and all share in the planning, performing, 
and winning the activity. 

In what ways can guidance and curriculum 
people work together? 


Basic Experience 
e First of all, there is a basic experience in 


2 A Guidance-Instructional Team is in operation at the 

esent time in the High School, Tenafly, New Jersey 

he administrative team consists of a Junior-Senior Coun- 
selor and Teacher, a Coordinator of Guidance, and a Co- 
ordinator of Instruction. Various types of teamwork 
have also been in operation in the Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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every school program where this cooperative 
endeavor can begin. At the very beginning 
of the school year, instead of the usual regis- 
tration process in which a guidance or pro- 
gram committee prepares schedules of study 
and hands them out to pupils, there are other 
more fruitful approaches. A_ registration 
process can take place in which teachers, 
teacher-counselors, and all people on a 
guidance staff have an opportunity at least 
for several weeks to meet with pupils and 
parents. During this time they can explore 
mutually the interests, problems, goals, and 
needs of pupils and then help them to choose 
those courses which most meet their needs 
and problems. 

In this kind of exploration together, 
teachers and guidance people can come to 
understand the values, the levels of aspira- 
tion, and the needs of their pupils. They 
may learn in a realistic way that pupil values 
reflect those of the parents and of the com- 
munity in which they live. They gain 


insight, too, about parental culture with its 
expectancies for children—the level of as- 
piration parents have for their children, and 


the values and beliefs they hold due to their 
position in the social class structure of the 
community. All these understandings add 
meaningful information for planning ex- 
periences with them. 

In this cooperative process guidance people, 
especially, can take the initiative to adminis- 
ter all the tests which might be needed to de- 
termine the capabilities of children. Pre- 
vious records can be reviewed more meaning- 
fully than in the past. The experience of 
the teacher in this process is not that of 
merely consulting a folder; with the aid of 
guidance personnel on the spot, the teachers 
can examine more meaningfully for them- 
selves and for their pupils the data contained 
in the folder. As a result of the careful 
examination of and consultation over test 
data and all other information which has 
been gathered, guidance people and teachers 
can make more realistic interpretations to 
parents and to an interested community. 
Teaching personnel can see more clearly the 
need for tests and records and their important 
role in contributing to them 

Also, guidance people can learn more about 
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the nature, content, and purposes of the 
different courses, and how their work can 
supplement that of the teachers. They can 
discover how a pattern of courses can be 
planned more in harmony with students’ 
needs. They can explore with more under- 
standing the attitudes of pupils and parents 
for the purpose of helping them to define 
appropriate goals. Individual and group 
interviews are surely a part of this explora- 
tion and can take place particularly with the 
new student population and with the more 
advanced students who are changing their 
goals. 

This exploratory process has real educa- 
tional value for parents and for the pupils. 
Parents may discover that each of their 
children is different from the other. They 
learn a great deal about the capabilities and 
potentialities of their children with the re- 
sult that their ambitions for them become 
more realistic. Pupils begin to consider 
goals for themselves, and the educative 
experiences which are necessary for the 
achievement of their goals. They learn to 
understand their teachers, parents, and guid- 
ance people in a more mature manner. From 
the above type of communication, different 
kinds of learning occur. Guidance and curric- 
ulum personnel become teams of people 
working together for common understand- 
ings. In-service education takes place not 
on a verbal level but on a “‘working and 
learning together’’ process. 


To the Classroom 


© Secondly, after this initial exploratory 
experience, cooperative endeavor among guid- 
ance people, teachers, parents, and pupils 
transfers to the classroom. The pupils are now 
starting courses which have more meaning 
for them. Teachers may discover at this 
stage that a change of instruction is necessary 
as a result of careful study of guidance ma- 
terials. Now that the concept of curriculum 
revolves about the needs, drives, and activi- 
ties of children, they perceive how personal, 
social, and vocational guidance enters the 
classroom. The sharing and proper use of 
records that they have experienced breaks 
down the barriers of ‘‘halo’’ and “‘secrecy”’ 
which may have existed formerly in the 
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school about records. A realization that 
the guidance program is one that is based on 
the optimum growth of all people in the school 
replaces the feelings of *‘secrecy,’’ ‘‘mystery,"’ 
or “‘superiority,’" which may formerly have 
been engendered. Therefore, through the 
initial working together experience, teachers 
look more to the role of guidance personnel 
as resource people who can help them in many 
ways. When the basis of instruction is 
shifted from the subject-matter orientation 
to student needs, they realize there is more 
pressing need for guidance services. Through 
the information they possess on vocations 
and occupations, guidance personnel can 
help the teachers in perceiving further the 
vocational and occupational significance of 
their courses or units of learning. They 
cam point out what occupational information 
is necessary for each of the various age-levels 
of children. 

They can share guidance materials by the 
establishment of traveling libraries which 
might be in charge of students leaders, such 
as a library student staff or student council 
committees. They can demonstrate how 
these libraries can be used effectively in all 
classes, but particularly in orientation classes, 
in study halls, and homerooms. They can 
show that portable guidance materials can 
be fed to rooms and places where pupils are 
instead of remaining in a stationary place. 


Also teachers and guidance people may see 
the need to build cooperatively the work- 
study program into the course work. Such 
programs are becoming necessary in order to 
develop greater social and personal effective- 
ness on the part of the pupils who are work- 
ing or will work in the community in which 
the school is located. The guidance people 
may be the best qualified school personnel in 
community resources, in places to visit, be- 
cause they have usually had some working 
relationship with the community. Through 
their role of working with the community, 
guidance people can interest community 
organizations, such as Kiwanis, Rotary, 
business and professional clubs, and in- 
dustries in the developmental! needs of young 
people for camp experiences, work experi- 
ences, scholarships, and for other types of 
helpful services. 
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Through their initial community contacts, 
and in cooperation with teachers, parents, 
and community committees, the whole area 
of vocational guidance can assume more 
meaningful and more realistic approaches. 
Certainly the pupils’ educative experiences 
should include an adequate knowledge of the 
community, of the effect of population 
changes, of the local labor market, and of 
changing occupational patterns. The school 
staff should consider the individual com- 
munity as the base for information and should 
use community committees in the joint proj- 
ect of furnishing advice to the student in 
regard to an occupation. It is important 
that the parents, the teachers, and guidance 
personnel, particularly the placement office 
personnel, all be included in this cooperative 
venture, New developments, resources, and 
information may emerge from this venture 
which would point the way for curriculum 
design and guidance practices. Educative 
functions, administrative functions and co- 
operative functions will exist in this process 
of working together. At times they may be 
assumed by curriculum people, at other times 
by guidance people, but most often by both 
personnel as a team. 

Supplemental and supportive aids to the 
instructional program and _ teacher-parent- 
pupil growth can continue through further 
cooperative development on the part of 
guidance people, such as child-study seminars, 
home and school visits, case conferences on 
children’s problems with interpretations by 
specialists, such as the psychologist, psychia- 
trist, social worker, remedial teachers, and 
others of specialized training. The more 
highly specialized guidance services can be 
positively related to the activities of the 
teacher. In these supplemental prograims, 
the chief function of guidance leadership is 
to help teachers in solving their own prob- 
lems in the guidance of children rather than 
to relieve teachers of these problems. 


In Courses 


e Thirdly, cooperative endeavor can take 
place between teachers and guidance people 
in the selection of and in the actual teaching 
of courses in the curriculum. A definition 
of the problems and purposes within the 
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different courses to meet the needs of students 
can be a real contribution of the guidance 
staff. With the vast amount of counseling 
that has been done by guidance people, they 
have insights into the personal, social, civic, 
cultural and other types of problems of youth 
which make them especially trained people in 
the selection of curriculum. They can bevalu- 
able members of curriculum committees and 
in many areas they can be valuable teachers. 
If curriculum is made up of the total experi- 
ences of pupils, much of the content of 
the extracurricular, homeroom, and guidance 
programs becomes vital curriculum con- 
teat. When problems are spelled out with 
parents and pupils, core units and orientation 
courses can be built on the pupils’ immediate 
personal-social problems, such as personal 
conduct, boy-girl relationships, selection of 
mate, and health problems. Also such 
personal-development problems as conflicts in 
values, the clash between older and younger 
generations in moral and social standards 
will be a real content of curriculum. 
School-community and wider state and na- 
tional problems, as social-civic responsibili- 
ties, occupational choices, group coopera- 
tion, military service, are also vital curricular 
content. 


Whether this instructional content is in 
special curricula, as social studies, health 
education, language arts, or in core units, 
guidance people at times have a major contri- 
bution to make in the teaching of thiscontent. 
However, teachers should also have experi- 
ence in instruction in these areas in order to 
realize the role that guidance content can 
play in instruction, and so that together they 
may work on more meaningful social, as well 
as other, adjustments of pupils. Together 
they may also work on pupils’ problems and 
in helping pupils in self-direction toward 
solving them. Guidance people also may 
realize more fully how effective learning 
can take place in these areas. Teachers may 
perceive how the curriculum is a channel for 


guidance and can become a guidance-centered 
They may see that a basic role 
of teaching is developmental guidance of in- 


curriculum. 


dividuals and groups. A curriculum will 
be further guidance-conditioned if guidance 


people and teachers continue to explore 
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together the needs and problems of children, 
the nature of learning, and the demands that 
society imposes upon the maturing child. 
The separation of guidance from learning 
activities is not likely to take place in this 
kind of exploration. Too, the teacher's 
treatment of students will become as much 
identified with the development of personali- 
ties as with the knowledge they possess 


Extracurricular Program 


e Fourthly, cooperative teamwork of teachers, 
guidance staff, parents, and pupils in forming 
a curriculum based on all the educative ex- 
periences of youth should also be centered on 
what is still in many schools the extracurric- 
ular program. The life as pupils live it in 
their peer groups, on the playground, in 
the gymnasium, at social affairs, in the halls, 
clubs, cafeteria, auditorium, student councils 
forms a very great part of their educative 
experiences. The staff must become social 
scientists and develop social insight and skills 
in studying these important aspects of the 
pupils’ living experiences. They are the 
natural schoo] situations which pupils them- 
selves have organized to meet their needs, to 
solve their problems, to retain their interests, 
and to aid them in living in a democratic 
society. Originally, according to one author- 
ity, they were bootlegged through the back 
door of the school by the pupils themselves 
as an important part of their everyday life 
which they refused to leave outside, and the 
school administration found it easier to 
supervise the program than to suppress it.* 
However, there was no change in the usual 
formal curricular activities to take care of 
these needs. Classroom and extracurricular 
activities were regarded as separate, and there 
were efforts even to distinguish the latter 
from the total educative process. Coopera- 
tive teamwork is needed on the part of all 
staff members to see these activities as real 
educative experiences. The child as a citi- 
zen, adolescent or child, and learner all in 
one must bea reality. 

Therefore, guidance people and the total 
staff must spend time with the extracurricular 


3 Spears, Harold, The Emerging High School Curriculum 
and Its Direction. New York: American Book Company, 
1948, p. 25. 
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activities to find out the real problems, in- 
terests, and concerns of youth. In so doing 
they may see more clearly that perhaps they 
should be co-curricular activities and a part 
of the curriculum. They must understand 
the expectancies of youth, study appropriate 
developmental tasks, and decide if present 
education is relevant to their needs. They 
must spend as much time in conferences with 
group student leaders, and in group counseling 
as they have in individual interviews. The 
particular stress of our times, the complexity 
of our culture, the changed conditions of the 
home, the rise in divorce figures, the rapid 
tempo of living, the lack of moral values, 
the emphasis on problems of mental hygiene, 
the strain of war and military preparation for 
war—all cause problems to youth and make 
necessary still wider and wider concepts of 
guidance and of the curriculum. All people 
involved in any program or in any function of 
an educational institution must give help to 
youth, not just in the classroom and in guid- 
ance offices, but throughout all of the school 
experiences to help young people solve their 
problems. 


Process of Working Together 


e Fifthly, in this cooperative teamwork be- 
tween guidance staff, teachers, pupils, and 
parents, a great deal of attention must be 
given to the process of working together, of 
understanding each one's motivations, values, 
and beliefs, and of trying to work slowly and 
experimentally with all people toward the 
achievement of goals. Guidance workers 
should realize that they must build anew, 
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around the classroom teachers. They must 
work harder for good pupil-teacher relation- 
ships for they are the heart of a good guid- 
ance program. Curriculum people must re- 
alize that the guidance staff can help them 
through their special background of experi- 
ence and of understanding. Also, they must 
realize that guidance people can make their 
curriculum materials more meaningful to them 
and that they can also aid in teaching. Lines 
of communication must always be open. 

Basic to this cooperative approach is the 
fact that there should be no ‘‘vs.'s,"’ as guid- 
ance vs. curriculum, but only shadings of one 
into the other and then the need for consider- 
ing all in educational planning. Materials, 
services, and techniques of study and of 
working together which have formerly been 
used need not necessarily be abolished but 
can be re-evaluated and used in a more mean- 
ingful way. Basic also to this cooperative 
approach is a willingness to learn new ways 
of working together, to study interpersonal 
reactions, and to develop understanding in 
human relationships. All personnel must 
recognize that changes in curriculum and in 
guidance practices can take place only as 
there are changes in people. 

Only as guidance and curriculum people 
work together as a team with all their 
strengths can integration of guidance and 
curriculum take place. Cooperative team- 
work will surely mark one great step forward 
in studying the whole child in the whole 
situation with the whole staff and in a whole 
educational program. 

Why not try if? 


COST OF COLLEGE 


The cost of going to college will be somewhat higher this year, particularly at 


the privately endowed colleges. 


undergraduate will run around $2,000 a year. 


At some of these the total cost for the average 


Higher overhead and reduced 


enrollment are responsible.—"The Months Ahead” in Changing Times (February, 
1952). 





THE COUNSELOR 


In Canadian Secondary Schools 
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The Western World is passing through a 
period of social upheaval which is particularly 
unsettling to school students. In this tur- 
bulent and chaotic era one of the increasingly 
important stabilizing forces in the- lives of 
students is the counselor. In all too many 
cases he is the only person to whom a student 
feels free to bring his fears, perplexities, and 
troubles. He stands in loco parentis oftentimes 
for parents who are not available emotionally 
even if they may be contacted physically. 

What manner of person is this counselor? 
What background has made him versatile 
enough to understand the problems brought by 
the polygot population of the modern high 
school? What special training has he ob- 
tained to fit him for these responsibilities? 
What work does he do? 


_— OF THE stupy: The study covers the 
Dominion of Canada in so far as there are 
counselors in the secondary schools; that is, 
the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 


New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The 
counselors selected have been the most suc- 
cessful in the opinion of their administrators 
and in some provinces included all the 
counselors. 

A counselor is considered to be anyone 
recognized by the principal as being responsi- 
ble for the handling of students’ problems 
and who is given at least one period a day to 
work with students on these problems. 
It is a study of what the counselors are and 
are doing in the fall of 1950. 

Letters were sent to Provincial Directors of 
Guidance, where these officers exist, in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, and Nova Scotia, asking that they 
nominate counselors using the criterion, 


J. A. R. Witson is with the Department of Education, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California. 


‘Personal preference if they were staffing 
their own school."’ In the other provinces 
these letters were sent to the deputy Ministers 
of Education. 

Questionnaires were sent to the counselors 
nominated by the administrators. 

The literature was searched covering the 
history of counseling. 

The administrators cooperated perfectly 
and of the 191 counselors to whom question- 
naires were sent 166 replied giving a return 
of 87 per cent. 


Summary of Findings 


e The history of counseling in Canada starts 
with the introduction of the junior high 
school in British Columbia in 1928 when half 
a dozen counselors were appointed. The 
next big expansion came in the middle Thir- 
ties as a result of the economic depression. 
About 1937 several high schools in British 
Columbia and the junior high school in West- 
mount, Quebec, started counseling services. 
In Ontario the vocational counselor's certifi- 
cate was established and counseling was 
developed in a small way in some of the 
vocational departments. During this same 
period a great deal of basic work in psycho- 
metrics was being done in the French Lan- 
guage Institutes. 

The major development has come since the 
report of the Canadian Education Association 
in 1943 which stressed the need for guidance 
services in the schools. Since then Directors 
of Guidance have been appointed in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
and Nova Scotia, and, in these provinces, 
training programs, time for work, and 
financial aid for counselors have been created. 

During this same period many local com- 
munities in Manitoba, Quebec, and New 
Brunswick appointed counselors. In Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland there is an 
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increasing awareness of the value and desir- 
ability of counseling in the secondary schools. 
@ Quebec has had special problems because of 
the division of the school system into voca- 
tional and non-vocational organizations, the 
latter being again divided into Protestant 
and Catholic segments. In addition to the 
problems created by the division into separate 
groups they have had to develop psycho- 
metric instruments adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of language and life in French 
Quebec. 

e The typical counselor in this study is a 
man of between 35 and 40, who is married 
and has two children. He has been teaching 
about 16 years and started the counseling 
program in the school where he now works 
about five years ago. There are on the aver- 
age two other people in the school who are 
officially responsible for some guidance. 
Altogether each of these schools has slightly 
less than the equivalent of one full-time 
worker free for counseling. Ninety per 
cent of the schools are between 250 and 1,500 
students in size, the median enrollment being 
seven hundred fifty. 

e The average counseling load is 790 students 
for each full-time counselor. 

eOn the average the counselors reporting 
in this study spend half their time in counsel- 
ing, 20 per cent on group guidance, and the 
balance on academic teaching. 

e The most important work of the counselor 
consists of discussing, with students, school 
problems, including further education, failing 
work, in-school behavior; interpretation of 
test scores; and personal problems including 
those of a social, health, home, and emotional 
nature. The great majority of the counselors, 
however, do not feel adequately trained to 
undertake serious remedial work in these 
areas. Also very important in the work of 
the counselor is talking to teachers informally 
about students, administering group and 
individual tests, holding formal conferences 
and case conferences with teachers concerning 
students, ordering tests, holding terminal 
interviews, working with the school nurse, 
and doing some phases of placement work. 

e Very few of the counselors indicate that 
they have to undertake any activity they 
feel should not be a function of the counselor. 


Almost all of them seem to be free to organize 
their work as they see fit. 
e Approximately 70 per cent of the counselors 
are not asked to act as truant officers, check 
absentees or lates, check washrooms and 
corridors, or substitute for absent teachers. 
A few of the others handle these problems as 
referrals from the administration and the 
rest report these duties are part of their work 
as regular staff members. 
e The majority of the counselors indicate 
that follow-up services and home visitation 
are two areas that particularly need their 
attention but are not getting it. 
e There are a group of activities that seem to 
be important but are not rated with sufficient 
unanimity to be unquestionably part of the 
present Canadian counselor's work. These 
include working with other youth workers, 
doing public relations work, supervising 
clubs, scoring and tabulating tests, discussing 
courtship, sex, and marriage, and doing 
psychotherapy. 
eThe counselors have had a median of 
approximately six and one-half years of post 
high school education divided as follows: 
four years of academic training with emphasis 
on such subjects as English, history, science, 
mathematics, and foreign language; some- 
what more than a year of education theory 
and practice covering history of education, 
educational psychology, philosophy of educa- 
tion, teaching methods, and supervised 
practice teaching; and approximately one 
year of specialized training for counseling 
including approximately three courses in the 
counseling process, eight courses in various 
phases of understanding the individual, one 
course in educational and occupational in- 
formation, and one course in either adminis- 
trative relationships or in research and 
evaluation techniques. 

Two of the counselors have Doctor's 
degrees although one of them had no guidance 





Half his time goes to 
counseling; 20% to 
group guidance; the 
rest to teaching 
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work in his program. Forty-three have 
Master's degrees. For the others their post- 
graduate work has led to certification as 
teachers and as specialists in counseling 
rather than to degrees. 

e Approximately one-third of the counselors 
are planning to take additional training par- 
ticularly in counseling techniques, mental 
hygiene, adolescent psychology, clinical 
psychology, group dynamics, and psycho- 
therapy. These counselors do not include 
the eight who reported having no training in 
the principles of counseling but the need for 
more training tends to be reported by coun- 
selors who already have a considerable back- 
ground in this work. 

e The experiences the counselors relate in- 
dicate that they are interested in people and 
in the good of the community in which they 
live. They are active, as a group, in teachers’ 


associations, in churches, and in service clubs. 
e The counselors have worked, including 
armed service experience, a median of three 
years outside the teaching profession during 
which time they have come to appreciate the 
outlook of people with different viewpoints 


from their own. Much of this experience has 
been due to the fact that many of them were 
graduated during the depression when teach- 
ing positions were scarce, and secondly, to 
having lived through the war years when la- 
bor was atapremium. Approximately 25 per 
cent of the jobs they mentioned have been 
of a social service nature indicating that 
their interest in people has persisted over a 
number of years. 


Recommendations 


e That increased time be allowed for counsel- 
ing to bring the counselee load down closer 
to 500 per full-time worker, the load limit 
suggested by both British Columbia and 
Ontario. 

e That this reduction in load be accomplished 
by increasing the number of counselors rather 
than by changing the counselors from half- 
time to full-time workers in this area. This 
increase in the number of counselors should 
be accomplished only as rapidly as trained 
personnel are made available. 

e That the increased time made available by 
a decrease in the counselee load be partly 
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used to do follow-up work and to do further 
home visitation. 

e That the counselors take steps to enable 
them to handle more efficiently the therapy 
needed by students with emotional problems 
either by developing referrals to competent 
people or by becoming competent in this 
field themselves. Since it is unlikely that 
sufficient referral agencies can be made avail- 
able it is recommended that the training 
facilities be made available to enable the 
counselors to handle competently this type of 
problem. 

e That the policy of non-involvement in 
administrative detail work be continued. 

e That the counselors review their own 
activities especially with regard to working 
with other youth workers, doing public 
relations work, supervising clubs, scoring and 
tabulating tests, discussing courtship, sex, 
and marriage, and doing psychotherapy, with 
a view to clarifying their own thinking re- 
garding these functions. 

e That the training of the counselors be re- 
considered with a view to making the correla- 
tion between the work of the counselors and 
their training somewhat more positive. 
It seems indefensible that more than three- 
quarters of the time of preparation should be 
for one-quarter of the counselors’ work and 
that less than one-quarter of their preparation 
time should have to suffice for the remaining 
three-quarters of their work. 

It is specifically recommended that serious 

consideration be given to setting up a school 
or schools which would be designed to train 
counselors for their work. It is assumed 
that the course would not be less than six 
years long since counselors are already spend- 
ing this much time in training, and that 
four of these years would be spent on pro- 
fessional training. It is suggested that the 
counselors-in-training would spend a further 
four years working at regular salaries, two 
as a teacher and two as a counselor under 
supervision, and that during this period they 
would attend summer school with a view to 
completing a doctor's degree in counseling. 
e That the characteristics of intelligence, 
interest in other people, in the welfare of the 
community, and in social service types of 
activities be made use of in selecting pros- 
pective counselors. 
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e That people planning to become counselors 
be encouraged to gain work experience in 
activities that will enable them to understand 
the emotional patterns and the job require- 
ments of as large a proportion of the people as 
possible. This experience could readily be 
combined with earning money during the 
summer vacations in order to continue in the 
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jobs be selected to give experience as well as 
to make moncy. 

e That further research be undertaken to 
investigate the feasibility of establishing a 
training school for counselors, to outline the 
professional training that should be offered 
in such a school, and to discover the best 
bases for selecting candidates wishing to 


university. It would require that summer become counselors. 


KATHERINE LENROOT SPEAKS. 


Today, the problems confronting the human race in its age-old struggle to 
achieve both individual freedom and social cohesion seem to me, at the age of 
sixty years, more than ever complex to grasp and difficult to deal with. Yet some 
things are clear, in my judgment. Among them are these: 

That human personality is the only vehicle for the service of God; and that such 
service must be freely given and cannot be compelled by either human or divine 
authority. 

That the development of healthy personality in all stages of a child's growth 
should be the supreme purpose of all responsible for his nurture and rearing, in 
home, school, church, and community. Hence, the need for understanding and 
cooperation among all those giving service to children. 

That adults can develop far deeper insight into the problems that confront 
children at all stages of their growth, far sounder attitudes toward them, and far 
greater health in their own personalities, through a combination of religious, 
scientific, and cultural influences. 

That social invention is needed to devise ways in which the citizen can function 
more responsibly in voluntary associations or in relation to public programs— 
having regard both to the service which he can help provide and the service that 
he may receive. 

That the relation to human freedom of international, governmental, and eco- 
nomic power requires far more careful consideration than it has as yet received. 
That full and free discussion of issues is the only safeguard for democracy. 

That neither scorn for any group nor exploitation of it can be tolerated in a 
free society.—Katherine F. Lenroot, “The Opportunity Before Us" in December 


Survey. 





THE PROBLEM CHECK LIST: 


a valuable approach in counseling 





E« RY COUNSELOR has wished, at one time 
or another, for some simple way of 
determining the problems which were trou- 
bling his counselees. He would like especially 
to find a quick economical method which he 
could use with a new group, such as the 
average school counselor faces each year. 

In an effort to find such a method, the 
writer and Laurence L. Belanger (Coordinator 
of Guidance, Orange County Schools, Santa 
Ana, California) made a rather comprehensive 
study of both techniques and instruments 
available. They concluded that, while no 
ideal method exists, the use of the problem 
check list can be most helpful in this regard. 

Before discussing this technique further, 
it might be well to describe briefly how it 
was selected. First, the writer and his co- 
worker established certain criteria which 
they felt should be met by any method used. 
Next, they examined critically various possi- 
ble methods and selected the one which most 
nearly met the criteria. Then they examined 
the instruments available in order to find the 
most suitable. Following this, they studied 
the professional literature for reports of pre- 
vious use of these and similar instruments. 
Finally, they employed the instruments in 
several situations in order to determine what 
the actual results would be. 

The following are the criteria established: 


© Primary source data were essential. That is, 
the method should reveal the actual problems 
of counselees, and not, as is so often the case, 
what others think are their problems. 

© Validity and reliability were mandatory 

@ The full range of problems should be freely 
revealed. 

© Economy, in terms of both time and expense, 
was dictated. 


Revet L. Fick is Counselor-Trainer, Teachers College, 
University of Hawaii and Department of Public Instruc 
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This last is often a constraining and frustrat- 
ing factor. 

The interview or case study, or combination 
of them, is probably best, for when properly 
handled, they meet all of the above criteria 
but that of economy. However, since this 
last factor is important, it may well preclude 
the extensive use of either of these methods. 

A number of other methods were studied, 
and each revealed one or more shortcomings. 
Of these, that which indicated the greatest 
promise was the use of the structured report. 
Several forms of this are available, namely, 
the questionnaire, the inventory, and the 
problem check list. 

The problem check list approach has many 
values and some limitations. Some of the 
values are as follows: 


© Primary source data would be revealed. 

elf the instruments were properly con- 
structed and used, the results should be both 
reliable and valid. 

e If they were extensive enough and suitably 
presented, a full free range of responses was 
possible. 

e Readily comparable results might be forth- 
coming. 

e Economy, in terms of both time and money, 
was possible. 


Both Erickson and Mathewson, while 
emphasizing the many values of this approach 
warn of its shortcomings. They point out 
that all problems may not be covered; frank 
responses may not be made; it is difficult to 
phrase problems in language meaningful to 
all; there is no way of determining the in- 
tensity of a problem; problems of great 
intensity may be omitted; only consciously 
felt problems will be expressed, and these 
may be highlighted and others disregarded. 

However, even with these limitations, the 
use of the structured report seemed to offer 
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the greatest promise, so a search was made 
for a suitable instrument or instruments. 
Of the 23 studied, two seemed to be best. 
They were the SRA Youth Inventory and the 
Mooney Problem Check List. These will be 
compared and discussed in some detail. 

The Youth Inventory (developed in 1949 
by Remmers and Shimberg at Purdue Uni- 
versity and now available through Science 
Research Associates) is a check list of 298 
questions, grouped into eight areas, which 
the respondee may indicate as of concern to 
him. These areas are (1) My School; 
(2) After High School; (3) About Myself; 
(4) Getting Along with Others; (5) My 
Home and Family; (6) Boy Meets Girl; 
(7) Health, and (8) Things in General. 

The Mooney Problem Check List (developed 
by Ross L. Mooney and his students and 
Colleagues at Ohio State University) has been 
available and widely used, in several forms, 
since 1943. In 1950, the Psychological 
Corporation took over and published four 
forms. The Adult Form (A) is new. The 
other three, the College Form (C), the High 
School Form (H), and the Junior High School 
Form (J) are revisions. 

The items, in all four forms of which there 
are enough to provide wide coverage, are 
short enough for rapid reading and vague 
:nough in “‘touchy”’ spots to enable one to 
check an item and yet feel that he is not re- 
vealing too much. Also, they tend to be 
centered within the person's own personal 
orientation rather than in a general social 
orientation. 

The statements are based upon analysis of 
the problems expressed by many thousands 
of people, both young and old, and seemed to 
be very definitely in their frame of reference. 
Also, each of the three forms for use with 
youth, as a result of extensive use, have 
undergone a number of revisions. 


The adult form of the Mooney Check List 
consists of 288 items grouped into the follow- 
ing areas: (1) Health; (2) Economic Secu- 
rity; (3) Self-Improvement; (4) Personality; 
(5) Home and Family; (6) Courtship; (7) 
Sex; (8) Religion, and (9) Occupation. 
This new form was developed primarily by 
Leonard V. Gordon of Boston University in 
1950. Since it is new, there are no research 
data available concerning it. Another possi- 
ble defect is that the number of problems ts 
not the same for each area. 

The high school and college forms (which 
are very similar) consist of 330 items grouped 
into 11 areas of 30 items each as follows: 
(1) Health and Physical Development; (2 
Finances, Living Conditions and Employ- 
ment; (3) Social and Recreational Activities; 
(4) Social-Psychological Relations; (5) Per- 
sonal-Psychological Relations; (6) Court- 
ship, Sex and Marriage; (7) Home and 
Family; (8) Morals and Religion; (9) Ad- 
justment to School Work; (10) The Future 
Vocational and Educational, and (11) Cur- 
riculum and Teaching Practices. 

The junior high school form consists of 210 
items grouped equally in the following 
seven areas: (1) Health and Physical De- 
velopment; (2) School; (3) Home and 
Family; (4) Money, Work, the Future; 
(5) Boy and Girl Relations; (6) Relations 
to People in General; and (7) Self-Centered 
Concerns. 

Of the several methods and many instru- 
ments studied, the structured problem ap- 
proach utilizing the two check lists described 
above seemed most valuable and practical. 
They both should find wide and ready use 
by counselors the country over. 


How to Use Them 


Specifically, either of these two check 
lists may be used: 


To facilitate counseling by: 
e Preparing the counselee for an interview 





A quick, 
economical method for 
use with a new group 
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by giving him an opportunity to review and 
summarize his own problems and to see the 
full range of items which he might wish to 
discuss. 

e Providing the counselor with a quick re- 
view of the various problems which are of 
expressed concern to the counselee. 

e Establishing rapport by furnishing some- 
thing concrete and, in a sense, impersonal 
about which to talk. 

e Supplying the counselee with a basis for 
insight into his own problems through 
filling out and totaling his responses in the 
various areas. 

e Supplying the counselor with a pattern of 
the counselee’s problems which may aid 
materially in providing him with insights 
particularly into the interrelationships among 
the problems expressed. 

To make group surveys so as to: 

e Find out what people are thinking about 
their personal lives. 

e Help locate those who want or need coun- 
seling or other personal aid. 

e Help determine the most prevalent prob- 
lems as a basis for new developments and 
revisions incurricularand personnel programs. 
To provide a basis for orientation and discussion 
programs by: 

e Stimulating cach person to a quicker 
recognition and analysis of his needs. 

e Indicating discussion topics and group 
activities which are related to the personal 
interests and needs of the individuals in the 
group. 

e Suggesting approaches which a leader can 
use effectively. 

To increase instructor understanding in any 
teaching situation by: 

e Providing an opening by which he can 
establish an individual and personal relation- 
ship with each of his students. 

e Enabling special analysis of students who 
are difficult to reach. 

To conduct research on the problems of people by: 

e Showing changes and differences in prob- 
lems in relation to age, sex, social-economic 
background, school ability, interest patterns, 
and the like 

e Discovering clusters of problems which 
tend to be associated with particular prob- 
lems. 
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In summary, it should be said that the 
structured report approach in general, and 
these two instruments in particular, have 
many advantages and certain limitations. 

Those advantages which would recommend 
them for extensive use by many counselors 
are: 

Wide Coverage. It is possible to get a broad 
view of the problem world of an individual 
through a single short, simple administra- 
tion. 

Actual problems. Problem ‘‘scores’’ alone 
often conceal significant data, that is, the 
problems themselves, which are revealed 
by means of these instruments. 

Reviewed easily. The counselee’s problems 
are presented, conveniently grouped by areas, 
for easy, quick review. 

Administration and tabulation rapid and 
easy. Anyone, who will read and follow 
directions, can use these check lists. The 


counselee himself can check and tabulate his 
problems in less than an hour. 


Limitations 


The limitations of an instrument of this 
type which the counselor should bear in mind 
are: 


© Not a depth technique. Such an instrument 
permits the individual to indicate those 
problems of which he is aware and wishes to 
disclose. It is not useful for the systematic 
study of the unconscious. It will not reveal 
those problems which the individual is un- 
willing to admit either to himself or others. 
Also it provides no measure of the depth or 
intensity of particular problems. In fact, 
by giving similar weight to all problems, it 
may tend to make them all seem of equal 
importance. 

© Not a set of scales. It does not provide a 
neat scale of any kind, which is too often 
dear to the heart of some counselors. By 
means of it, one cannot judge the degree of 
normalcy of an individual. Rather, the 
items marked are the significant data. While 
problem area data may be useful in selecting 
cases for referral to special services, they are 
by no means categories for classifying dis- 
orders. 





BEGINNING STEPS IN GUIDANCE 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





M*x: YOUNG CHILDREN enter school with 
insecure feelings and emotional prob- 
lems. Often they are the innocent victims 
of social discord and disorder. (People are 
confused, the entire culture is sick. Teachers 
and parents alike are suffering from tensions 
and world conflicts.) Adults who work and 
live with children must assume the task not 
only of meeting their own problems, but of 
putting into these young lives some feeling 
of security and permanence in an insecure and 
unstable world. 

All children are in need of guidance. The 
child who is rebellious, and a constant menace 
to the teacher and others is all too often the 
one who is studied for furcher understanding. 
His very actions tell that his frustrations are 
unbearable. But what about the ‘‘Quiet 
One’ whose feelings are just as intense? 
He, too, needs help in order to face life un- 
afraid and with satisfaction. 

What can the classroom teacher do to 
better understand the shortcomings, mistakes, 
and frustrations of all children under her 
tutelage? How can she use their behavior as 
cues? How can she accept them as they are 
and give friendly counsel? 

An organized program of guidance in the 
elementary school, with the classroom 
teacher as the key person, can do much to 
prevent maladjustment. To identify dis- 
turbed children in the beginning grades and 
to help them make necessary adjustments 
before more serious problems develop is not 
only possible but highly desirable. The 
principal must recognize the need for guidance 
services, provide leadership, and give support 
to the program. A guidance committee 
under the leadership of a principal, sensitive 
to the needs of boys and girls, can activate 
effectively some beginning steps toward a 
functional program of guidance services to all. 


Wiiure Braprey Ssoar is Primary Supervisor in the 
public schools of Richmond, Virginia. 


There seem to be some logical focal points to 
begin guidance. They will be discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 


Orientation Upon Entering School 


On the first day, have the child enter a 
room arranged informally with permissive 
atmosphere and various centers of interest. 
Make sure the room is not overcrowded or 
confusing. Keep environment simple but 
stimulating. When the child enters, greet 
him by name if possible. Some children will 
immediately enter some activity without 
inducement. Others will need to be en- 
couraged. The teacher can begin on this 
first day to observe how each child behaves 
and how he relates himself to others. 

Have the children participate in some group 
activity such as singing, dancing, story tell- 
ing, or playing games. Provide for initiative 
and individual differences during these very 
first experiences. The child whose oppor- 
tunities have been rich may beableand willing 
to do something special. The skilful teacher 
will provide opportunities for the discovery 
and use of individual potentialities even on 
the first day. 


Explore Room and Building 


Provide opportunities for the child to un- 
derstand the need for knowing his room and 
being familiar with the building. As he 
brings his supplies to school, assist him in 
placing them where they belong. Let him 
see you write his name on his belongings. 
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Show him his individual locker. Talk with 
him as you do these things. Keep voice and 
manner informal. These experiences will 
help him develop a sense of belonging and 
security. 

Provide opportunities to tour building and 
grounds. These activities may take several 
days. Don't do too much too fast. Give 
him a bird's eye view of the school’s sur- 
roundings. Take him to important places 
such as principal's office, nurse's room, 
cafeteria, auditorium, at different intervals. 
Call his attention to things, places, and 
people he passes. Help him to sense the 
direction he travels; up, down, back, front. 
These will sharpen his powers of observation 
and aid him in remembering. 


Record Needed Information 


Adequate data and a good record system 
are pertinent to the success of any guidance 
endeavor. Secure, study, and assemble data 
from all pre-school, health clinic, and other 
community resources. Visit the home, talk 
with parents to gather first-hand information. 
Observe and note family relationships, eco- 


nomic level, community surroundings, etc. 


Record needed facts upon individual in- 
ventory and/or cumulative record form. 
Such records are begun when a child enters 
school, are kept up to date, and follow him 
until he is graduated, transferred or dropped. 

Observe child often and in many situations. 
Observation should be made for specific 
purposes: it is more than just looking at a 
child. There is need to know more about 
why or under what circumstances Mary 
annoys children near by. At what time of 
the day does John evidence boredom and 
fatigue? Other forms of planned observa- 
tions which teachers have used successfully 
are: anecdotal records of significant behavior, 
observations made systematically over a 
period of time and recorded in chronological 
sequence, observation of an individual in a 
particular class or group. In general, the 
larger the number of observations and the 
more systematic they are, the more accurate 
is the picture they present. Observation is a 
tool to further one’s understanding, it must 
be free of prejudices and not a random shot in 
the dark. 
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Use Personal Interviews 


With very young children the interview 
can be used effectively for increasing pupil- 
teacher understanding. On the playground, 
after school, at lunch, the teacher may 
informally talk alone with the child. 

Provide time and space for planned per- 
sonal interviews. They afford the teacher 
the opportunity to see the child as a unique 
individual, to gain insights into his feelings, 
attitudes, and to discover causes of his be- 
havior. 

Interviews may assist the child to (1) 
understand certain cause and effect relation- 
ships, (2) to make more desirable choices of 
behavior, (3) to solve a specific problem, (4) 
to develop a personal plan of action. Inter- 
viewing is a dynamic progressive thing, a 
process, something is happening between in- 
terviewer and interviewee. 

Encourage the child to talk. Listen atten- 
tively to what he has to say, try to follow 
and understand him. Convey this under- 
standing to child, so that he feels accepted. 
Have faith in him. 

Descriptive records should be made follow- 
ing each interview. Information useful to 
record would include purpose of the inter- 
view, the information that was gained, sug- 
gestions to further the child's personal and 
social adjustments and plans for further 
interviews. 


Plan a Minimum Testing Program 


One does observe and evaluate children in 
one way or another; therefore, the method 
should be as standardized and as precise as 
possible. Without tests there may be an 
excellent judgment made on the basis of all 
available facts, but it is still judgment- 
a subjective estimate. Admittedly, certain 
aspects of behavior cannot yet be measured 
by tests (for example, ‘honesty,’ “‘reliabil- 
ity,’’ ‘‘dependability’’), and can only be 
described by an observer. With tests one 
secures an objective measure that either 
corroborates or places doubt upon judgments. 
If the former, then be happy. If the latter, 
then there is the challenge to study further 
and find out why there is disagreement. 
Adequate testing is necessary in a beginning 
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guidance program in order that the child may 
be fairly and honestly dealt with, and given 
the maximum opportunity to develop and 
apply his natural talents. 


Through wise and intelligent use of the 
above techniques and others, children’s 
needs will be clarified and defined. Once 
needs are defined, develop some scheme of 
classification in order that the teacher will 
discover those that are common to groups and 
those that are individual. Form groups 
which will best serve the needs of its mem- 
bers, both as a group and as individuals. 
Plans and groups must be flexible, and in the 
final analysis the child is placed where he 
can make the best adjustment. Placement is 
an important guidance function in the ele- 
mentary school, whether it is relative to a 
classroom group, another group within the 
school or a special class. It should be based 
on scientific procedures, adequate data, and 
the best judgment of all concerned with the 
welfare of the child. Placement should be 
regarded as an activity that implies satis- 
factory adjustment to the next situation. 


The teacher must be on the alert for the 
child with serious problems, whether they 
are physical, social, mental, or emotional. 
Many an emotional problem has its roots in a 
physical defect or lack. Some problems 
are easily recognized, for example, a child 
from a broken home who is maladjusted 
due to the lack of necessary clothing and 
proper food, not to mention the lack of love 
and affection. Cases beyond the scope of the 
teacher should be immediately referred to the 
proper agency for help. If there is not a 
trained psychologist in your local school 
system, look elsewhere. Health centers, 
child guidance clinics, county or city welfare 
agencies and state organizations should be 
helpful. Explore all the possibilities, state 
and national, in your own community in 
order to secure reliable diagnosis of the child 
who constitutes a serious problem in your 
classroom. 


No school guidance program could possibly 
be successful without including parents. 
Parents must understand what the school is 
trying to do for their child. This under- 
standing is necessary in order that parents 
will support the school’s program, and that 
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they will work cooperatively with the school 
in the development of their child's growth. 
Parent-teacher conferences, child-study 
groups, grade mectings, grade mothers, 
visits by parents to the school, are a few of 
the ways that parents may learn about the 
school and its activities. Parent participa- 
tion in all phases of the school's program 
should be encouraged as far as is practical for 
each school community. 

Many elementary teachers have rendered 
excellent guidance service to their students. 
They have given freely of their love, they 
have shared the warmth of their personalities 
and with genuine interest have guided the 
emotional and social growth as well as the 
intellectual growth of the children in their 
care. The fact that many conscientious, 
hard-working teachers are successfully carry- 
ing on guidance practices in their classrooms 
illustrates that an organized program of 
guidance does not mean more work. Rather, 
it means more effective teaching with less 
energy, time and money expended. Efforts 
spent in the direction of creating a whole- 
some physical and psychological environment 
in which to work reduce the amount of effort 
which must be used in stimulating interest 
within an ordinary classroom. It saves 
money expended for the correction of subject 
disabilities, mental disorders, and delin- 
quency. 

When needed guidance services are ex- 
tended to all children, by the time they 
approach the end of the elementary school, 
they will have had experiences which af- 
forded opportunities for the mastery of the 
basic educational skills commensurate with 
their respective abilities to achieve. Their 
school records should clearly indicate their 
achievements, their potentialities as well as 
limitations. The child should be aware of 
his progress and his capabilities up to this 
point. An effective guidance program will 
also assist boys and girls to develop strong, 
healthy personalities which are necessary to 
cope with the social ills and emotional stress 
of the times. 

If the teacher can utilize the guidance 
viewpoint and methods in her daily contacts 
with children, she will have served not only 
as teacher, but also as counselor and friend 
to both children and parents. 





COLLEGE SELECTION 


Casual or Planned? 
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HE INTENSITY and seriousness revealed by 

high school students as they ask ques- 
tions in any pre-college guidance situation 
should convince any skeptic that to these 
young people the problem is an important 
one. It is evident from their queries that they 
need help. They want answers. 

Various leaders of American thought have 
called attention to the need for highly trained 
specialists. Yet college-going is casually de- 
cided, and the choice of college is largely a 
‘“happen-stance.”’ 

Too frequently it is forgotten that going 
to college represents an investment of four 
years of a young person's life and expense 
around $5,000. It also represents, to an ex- 
tent, a determination of career choice. For 
these reasons and more, students have a right 
to get helpful pre-college counseling 

Just a few years ago Sparling rather thor- 
oughly documented the assertion that col- 
lege students hadn't exercised much judgment 
in college and career choices. The same situa- 
tion apparently is true today. 

College authorities are amazed each year 
by the many educational misfits found in col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. Some students are sent to college be- 
cause their parents were graduated from that 
institution. Some are there because of an 
over-selling job by an alumnus. Some are 
attending a certain college because of highly 
publicized athletic teams or other student 
activities. Occasionally one hears of pre- 
paratory or secondary school staffs taking 
pride in their records that they can get every 
student who wants to go to college into an 
institution, that finding a college becomes 
similar to a game of chess . . . to move each 
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student around until he gets into a college, 
any college. 

The authors are aware that many secondary 
school and college staffs do a good job help- 
ing each high school junior or senior who is 
planning to go to college to appraise his own 
needs, to evaluate the offerings of colleges, 
and to select the best college for him in terms 
of his future plans. It is with the hope in 
mind that this good work may be expanded, 
that the ‘*happen-stance’’ selection of college 
may be minimized, that the authors wish to 
consider two questions: (1) What are some 
hypotheses that could serve as guideposts in 
planning a pre-college counseling program? 
(2) What are a few tried-out procedures that 
seem to have produced effective results? 


e Hypothesis I: The development of a clear-cut 
philosophy will serve as a springboard for the 
planning of an effective pre-college counseling 
program. Staff discussions of such basic issues 
as: why do we need a pre-college counseling 
program; what has been done and what is 
now being done; what should be the goals 
of such a service; and what should be the 
responsibilities of the administration, the 
teaching staff, and the personnel officers will 
add interest, motivation, and a sounder foun- 
dation to any program. 
e Hypothesis II: Every college and university 
student personnel department should help secondary 
school guidance officers to get before high school 
students an objective view of college information. 
Just a few days ago one of the writers par- 
ticipated on a panel sponsored by a college, 
not his own, on which the other three panel 
members were from industry. The topic was 
“Should One Go to College?’’ The panel 
members were all disinterested as far as the 
particular college sponsoring the program 
was concerned. As far as one could see, there 
was practically no pressure on students to 
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attend the sponsoring college. The literature 
handed out emphasized: study yourself; if 
you are college material, study the various 
types of colleges which might meet your 
needs; if this college might meet your needs, 
study it and others like it; pick the one best 
for you. 

Present were visitors from dozens of high 
schools in the vicinity. The writer talked to 
several students about their reactions. These 
high school seniors enthusiastically lauded 
this objective approach. 

e Hypothesis III: A variety of procedures should 
be used to give high school students the information 
they need to make an intelligent selection. 

Each fall the college student personnel co- 
ordinator should send a letter to each sec- 
ondary school counselor from whose school 
students have previously been selected. The 
letter should state the willingness of the per- 
sonnel officer to come to the high school and 
his desire to answer questions of students in 
terms of their needs and collegiate offerings. 

If the students have worked in their home- 
rooms with a book, such as Dunsmoor and 
Miller's How to Choose That College (which the 
Occupations reviewer called “‘timely, accu- 
rate in its information, and readable,’’) or 
other appropriate material, the students 
should be ready, willing, and able to ask 
penetrating and pertinent questions. 

Invitations should be extended to parents of 
prospective students to come to the college 
for a visit, for a conference, or for both. If 
the college is reasonably small, a personal 
letter should be sent. If the college or uni- 
versity is medium size or large, a form letter 
becomes a necessity. 

Visitations should be encouraged through 
letters to prospective students inviting them 
to attend group conferences, high school- 
college conferences held on the college cam- 
pus, athletic, dramatic, and musical events, 
and other college social affairs. 

When high school students visit a college, 
a variety of experiences should be offered 
them. While talks by the deans, counselors, 


and other administrators may be pleasant, 
and generally informative, at least part of the 
guests’ time should be spent with college 
students, without any faculty member being 
present . . . in the college lounge . . . in the 
college cafeteria . . . visiting college classes 

. . seeing the college from a student's point 
of view. College faculty and students should 
constantly remind themselves that their job 
is not to sell the institution, but rather to give 
the prospective students a fair picture of the 
college or university and to answer any ques- 
tions the prospective students may have. 

A visit to each of the colleges being con- 
sidered seems very wise to the authors. With 
the prospective spending of several thousand 
dollars on a college, a family group should 
be determined to insure that that investment 
is carefully made. Great mistakes are made 
by students who arrive at a college ‘‘sight- 
unseen’’ that one visit might have prevented. 

Inventories should be made by the college 
personnel officers to determine whether the 
types of information being sent to the second- 
ary schools are sufficiently varied and com- 
prehensive and whether there are other types 
of information that the student is not getting, 
but which he might find helpful. 

In addition to the college catalogues, types 
of information that could be included are 
(a) illustrative pamphlets showing scenes of 
the college and college life; (b) specific in- 
formation regarding scholarships and loans; 
(c) part-time job opportunities; (d) tentative 
freshman academic schedule; (¢) housing 
facilities; (f) fees and other expenses; (g 
information regarding orientation proce- 
dures; (h) admission procedures; (i) names of 
faculty and student counselors; and (j) a de- 
scription of student personnel services. Scru- 
pulous honesty about college information is 
imperative. High school counselors and 
students resent misrepresentation, and cata- 
logues and brochures haven't always told the 
truth. 

e Hypothesis IV: The establishment of good 
rapport between the college and the secondary 
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schools is obviously the groundwork upon which an 
effective pre-college counseling program is built. 
What are some ways this rapport might be 
strengthened? 

(1) In the late spring or summer of each 
year, colleges should send reports to second- 
ary school counselors, indicating the names 
of students who were admitted, those who 
were rejected, and reasons for the rejections. 

(2) In the fall administrators and guid- 
ance counselors in the secondary schools from 
which members of the freshman class had been 
selected could be invited to a one- or two-day 
conference at the college. Opportunity 
should be given to these high school people 
to discuss the reports they had received from 
the college regarding their applicants. Con- 
ferences, wherever possible, should be ar- 
ranged between the secondary school people 
and their graduates in the freshman class. 

Such procedures contribute to the develop- 
ment of better rapport between the college 
and secondary school personnel officers, to the 
mutual understanding of problems in college 
selection, and to an improved pre-college 
counseling program. 

e Hypothesis V: Procedures for evaluating the 
pre-college counseling program should be set up and 
used periodically. 

There are many different ways in which 
students may be helped to make a college 
choice. Some of these procedures are more 
effective than others. They should be evalu- 
ated regularly to appraise whether they are 
meeting “‘real’’ needs and whether they are 
appropriate to the groups served. The proc- 
esses of evaluation should include the reac- 
tions of parents, students involved, high 
school administrators and counselors, and 
college student personnel officers. 


Il 


What are a few tried-out procedures that 
have produced effective results? 

Many high school students have never had 
the opportunity for self-appraisal, since their 
schools have no guidance program nor, in- 
deed, any testing either. 

A few colleges that have come to the writ- 
ers’ attention put on a pre-college guidance 
program in the spring and summer, which 
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features giving any high school students who 
wish to participate a basic testing program. 
The tests include: a general test of mental 
ability; an English placement test; a mathe- 
matics test; and an interest inventory. 

A week later the students return to discuss 
the meaning of their test scores projected 
against national norms, and the local norms 
of the various departments of the college. 
The students then are routed to various pro- 
fessors who conceivably might be able to 
answer their detailed questions. 

In administering such a program one of the 
writers found many students near the top in 
the three mental tests and encouraged their 
attendance in college. In many, many in- 
stances going to college seemed or was out 
of the question from the financial standpoint. 
One girl who wag at the 99th percentile on 
the general aptitude tests and just a few points 
off in mathematics was offered the best schol- 
arship the university had. 

She said, “I’m sorry, but we are desperate 
at home, and going to high school was too 
much as it is. The day I finish I go to work 
in the dime store.”’ 

Sometimes the furnishing of information 
regarding scholarship opportunities and less 
expensive collegiate institutions will help 
high school students and their families think 
through a difficult situation. Learned and 
Wood in their Pennsylvania study reported 
that while 172 of every thousand youths enter 
college after graduation from high school, 
there are 174 of every thousand who, by any 
reasonable criterion of success, would do satis- 
factory work, but are not there largely be- 
cause of financial circumstances. Financial 
counseling is a vital focal point of any pre- 
college counseling program. 

The program just described will take a good 
chunk of the time of several of your most 
highly trained college staff. It is well worth 
the time and effort. 

One program such as this, at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, has been in successful operation 14 
years. It appears to meet a real need in the 
community. Matteson’s article, ‘‘Counseling 
Clinics for High School Grads’’ in Occupa- 
tions last April, described a similar program 
at Michigan State Coliege. 

A college in Massachusetts invites high 
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school students to the campus in the spring 
of each year for a two-day conference. Inter- 
views with faculty members, testing and test 
interpretation, and counseling interviews 
with trained student personnel workers are a 
few of the activities. 

In one college the personnel officer en- 
courages all secondary school counselors to 
meet with their students prior to the arrival 
of the college representative for the purpose 
of listing a series of helpful questions. This 
procedure tends to focus the discussion on the 
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Following each of these meetings the col- 
lege representative requests from the students 
and the secondary school counselors an evalu- 
ation, showing the strengths and weaknesses 
of the meeting. 

Intelligent college selection and not mere 
““happen-stance”’ is the responsibility of every 
secondary school counselor and college per- 
sonnel worker. An evaluative check list 
used each year and expanded as the program 
develops would serve as a summary and guide 


true needs of the high school group. for the future. 


ON EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


In the long run, we shall not serve our own best interests by cutting back the 
education of our youth. It is proposed, therefore, that 

1. Whether under Selective Service or Universal Military Training, no 
student should be taken until he has graduated from high school, provided he is 
doing satisfactory work in high school. 

2. High school curricula be improved to provide programs adapted to the 
interests, needs, and liabilities of all students so as to reduce the maladjustments 
which frequently contribute to early withdrawals from school. 

3. Pupil personnel services in high schools be improved. 

4. Representative groups be established at community, state, and national 
levels to plan for meeting manpower needs without encouraging high school 
students to abandon their education. 

5. Improved programs of continuation and adult education be established to 
serve those students who, in spite of other measures, will still leave school early. 

6. Special programs be organized for the full-time education at high school 
level of young people who upon their discharge from military service may decide 
to complete their high school work. 

All proposals to shorten or accelerate the traditional programs of schools and 
colleges will need to be viewed as long-range, rather than emergency, projects. 
—Education and National Security, a statement published by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education and the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators. Copies of the 60-page statement are available from 
the NEA at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $.50 each. 





TEACHERS NEED VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE, TOO 


JANE KRUMACHER 





M*: INDIVIDUALS GO to college with 
some vocational purpose in mind; yet 
too many students have only vague ideas and 
indefinite plans as to what they really want to 
do after the college years are ended. Even 
students in teacher training colleges who 
should have their objectives chosen and their 
plans made long before graduation often 
have few ideas as to what opportunities are 
available to them in their own chosen fields. 
Failure on the part of colleges to turn suf- 
ficient attention to the vocational aspects of 
education may be held partly responsible for 
these conditions. 

Employers as well as graduates themselves 
agree that much help and guidance is needed 
by students if they are to make better choices 
and plans in preparation for a career in the 
teaching field. It soon becomes evident that 
graduates need help with their “‘job’’ prob- 
lems when they find it necessary to ask after 
their four or five years of training: What 
shall Ido now? When will you get me a job? 
Where can I get some “‘leads’’? 

Graduates need a large body of practical in- 
formation before they can make sensible plans 
and if they expect to become intelligent job 
seekers. While it is necessary to take stock of 
personal interests, abilities, and talents in 
thinking about a career, it is just as important 
to keep one’s eye on the practical side of 
things and on the employment possibilities in 
that career. 

Experienced teachers, too, are often handi- 
capped because of their failure to plan early 
in their careers. They are handicapped by 
their lack of knowledge as to the job oppor- 
tunities available to them, and by theirlimited 
knowledge of good job-seeking techniques. 
Sometimes teachers leap into the first job that 
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comes along because it seems to pay well, or 
because it is within commuting distance of 
home. Positions which are accepted for 
reasons such as these frequently turn out to be 
dead-end ones. Some teachers stay too long 
on the first job, and discover that after a cer- 
tain age and after a certain number of years of 
experience, it becomes increasingly difficult, 
or even impossible, to make a move which is 
advantageous either professionally or finan- 
cially. Consequently, they find themselves 
trapped in a position which can no longer 
offer any chance for advancement or chal- 
lenge. 

Many young teachers, on the other hand, 
who have heard of the “‘shortages’’ and think 
that endless opportunities are available to 
them, soon discover that jobs cannot be had 
for the asking. Far too many do not know 
what steps to take next. Almost all admit 
their lack of skill in seeking and getting the 
first job. With little knowledge about salary 
schedules, certification requirements, and 
other basic vocational information affecting 
the employment situation, many lose out be- 
cause they make unreasonable and even fool- 
ish demands. One young man “‘bargained"’ 
himself out of a very desirable position be- 
cause he demanded several hundred dollars 
above the scheduled salary on the basis that 
he was married and had his wife to support. 
He had heard about the teacher shortage, but 
he had not heard about salary schedules, nor 
that for every opening in his particular field, 
there were many eager contenders, just as 
well qualified as he, and also with wives to 
support. 

Superficial types of vocational counseling 
programs which operate in name only, and 
the inadequate vocational information which 
is often available to students in the under- 
graduate years can be of little help to students 








at a time when thoughtful and practical plan- 
ning in education is becoming increasingly 
important if teachers expect to choose and 
finally attain professionally profitable goals. 
Conditions in the teaching profession are 
changing from day to day. Spiraling ele- 
mentary school populations, dropping high 
school and college enrollments, and increas- 
ingly rigid certification requirements are some 
of the influences unique with the times, which 
are creating questions, problems, and confu- 
sion in the minds of many teachers today. 

Then too, the widely publicized teacher 
shortages are creating discouragement and 
frustration among would-be teachers. Many 
discover for the first time when they go on 
the job hunt that the shortages exist only in a 
few subject areas and only in certain geo- 
graphical areas. Without counseling, too 
many students still continue to elect their 
major fields of study in the already over- 
crowded fields while too few continue to 
choose the elementary fields in which the 
shortages are a reality. Then they search for 
job opportunities in the metropolitan areas 
where they do not exist; too few are willing 
to leave home to go where jobs await them. 

Colleges may no longer turn out graduates 
with degrees, feeling that at that point they 
have fulfilled their obligation to the students. 
Future changes will continue to affect the op- 
portunities in the teaching field, and there 
will be an increasing demand for programs de- 
signed to assist graduates and alumni, es- 
pecially in the vocational area. The estab- 
lishment of such programs must be accepted 
as a responsibility of colleges if their students 
are to become well-adjusted members of the 
teaching profession. But how can a voca- 
tional guidance program really help students, 
graduates, and alumni? 


Program Starts with Freshman 


A good program which begins when the 
student begins his college career should help 
the student to gain some ideas of the realities 
of education. It should help him to make de- 
cisions regarding his curricular and extra- 
curricular choices. It should emphasize the 
importance of considering such practical 
questions as these: What are popular major 
and minor subject combinations? What kinds 


of extracurricular activities are attractive to 
administrators? What kinds of non-teaching 
experiences will help in getting a position? 
In what subject areas are the biggest demands 
for teachers today? What are the prospects 
for the future? In what geographical areas 
are the best job opportunities? Attention 
must be turned to these types of problems be- 
fore the student can expect to make his de- 
cisions as to his major and minor fields of 
study. At the same time, special attention 
must be devoted to individual analyses be- 
cause special interests and talents must be 
considered if the student hopes to make the 
choices and decisions which are best for him. 

A good program of guidance would put 
much emphasis on the types of positions and 
opportunities which might be available to 
the beginner upon graduation as well as what 
he may expect to find in the future. Begin- 
ners then would not picture themselves in the 
top brackets in the first year. It is important 
that graduates have realistic information 
about such practical items as certification re- 
quirements. They should be well enough 
informed so that they will not be puzzled at 
the ‘‘red tape’’ involved in getting teaching 
positions, as one youngman was, whothought 
that he ought to be allowed to teach because 
he “had a feeling for people."’ 

A good counseling program should prepare 
young teachers to seek only those positions 
which are in keeping with their training, ex- 
periences, and interests. One young man who 
had just received his bachelor’s degree de- 
clared quite seriously that he would consider 
nothing less than ‘‘administration’’ in a pub- 
lic high school. Beginners must be taught to 
accept the fact that a college degree will not 
immediately lead to the positions they have 
dreamed of in just the spot they want. 
They must expect to encounter difficulties in 
their job seeking. A young lady, naive as to 
real conditions and facts, insisted that she 
would teach only in a college, even though 
she had only recently received her bachelor’s 
degree and had no teaching experience. 
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Best Job Hunt Techniques 


A vocational guidance program could pro- 
vide graduates and undergraduates with many 
types of vocational information, and acquaint 
them with the best job-seeking techniques so 
that endless hours will not be wasted. One 
young man wrote some 200 letters of applica- 
tion addressed *‘to whom it may concern.”’ 
Many questions which may seem relatively 
insignificant to the more sophisticated indi- 
vidual, but which still continue to plague the 
beginners seeking the first job, must be care- 
fully considered: How do teachers get jobs? 
What are some intelligent questions to ask on 
the interview? What is a good letter of ap- 
plication? What do administrators look for 
in the beginning teacher? What are some of 
the common problems of young job seckers? 
How does one get some leads? How do you 
get experience if no one will hire you? How 
much money can I get? Why don't I ever get 
the jobs I apply for? Discussions of these and 
numerous other questions suggested by stu- 
dents, administrators, faculty members, 
alumni, and others would help to avoid the 


floundering and disappointment which often 
dogs the inexperienced teacher. 


Administrators complain that teachers do 
not know how to present their qualifications 
effectively, or how to write an interesting 
letter of application. A teacher announced 
in a recent letter of application in the first 
sentence that she was 45 years old. Most 
busy administrators would stop reading at 
that point, unless she was applying for a very 
specialized type of position. Some teachers 
are unaware of the significance of references 
and often choose unwisely the people who are 
to write their letters of recommendation. 
Many teachers are clumsy on the interview 
and do not know what to say or ask. One 
young teacher signed a contract through 
which she committed herself to a very poor 
financial arrangement for a year because she 
thought it “‘unethical’’ to talk about money 
during the interview. A guidance program 
could help in giving teachers the skills and 
techniques necessary for a good interview, a 
good letter of application, and for the gather- 
ing of letters of recommendation, creden- 
tials, and other job-seeking aids. 
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Since one of the obligations of the college is 
to help graduates locate job opportunities in 
keeping with their special training and 
talents, a good guidance program would be of 
service to the graduates in this respect. The 
college, having the welfare of the student in 
mind, would assume the responsibility of rec- 
ommending graduates for those positions in 
which they are most likely to be successful 
and happy, and who would be able to render 
the greatest service to the communities into 
which they would go as teachers. 


Place of Placement Department 


There are many effective ways and plans 
through which colleges may carry out these 
important functions and services to meet the 
needs of their students and graduates. One 
department in the college which could make 
many worth-while contributions to the suc- 
cess of a complete guidance program, es- 
pecially in vocational counseling, placement, 
and follow-up, is the professional placement 
department. This department should not be 
known only as a “‘job getting’’ agency where 
people go to get “‘leads."" Rather the major 
emphasis should be on vocational counseling, 
then it could well be the backbone of the 
whole well-integrated educational and voca- 
tional guidance program with each depart- 
ment working closely with it and contribut- 
ing its share to the whole scheme. Place- 
ment officers and counselors who are trained 
and skilled in personnel work should have an 
important role in assisting the prospective 
teachers with their planning and in assisting 
the experienced teachers who are looking for 
the positions higher up. These specialists 
better than anyone else can present realistic 
pictures of the job opportunities, of trends, of 
supply and demand, salaries, certification re- 
quirements, and qualifications required. They 
know from practical experience the require- 
ments of administrators; they know the 
communities in which openings exist; they 
know the working conditions. 

The importance of a college placement serv- 
ice as part of a well-functioning guidance 
service is emphasized by Clothier when he 
says, “A university which does not have a 
well-developed placement service is compa- 
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rable to an industrial concern which receives 
raw material of great value, spends four years 
in processing that raw material into finished 
products, then with no sales organization, 
dumps this refined product, into the street for 
anyone to pick up who chooses.*"! 

Teacher training programs need people with 
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Annual Meeting of the National Association of Placement 
and Personnel Officers, 1930, p. 50. 
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broad experience of a practical nature as well 
as with broad experience in education to head 
up sound programs of vocational guidance. 
Teachers need more and better services than 
most of them are now getting—they them- 
selves are asking for it; employers are sug- 
gesting it. It is important that these services 
be provided, with a willingness on the part of 
everyone in all departments to share in the 
responsibility in making the whole program 
effective and to work toward the goal of im- 
proving the whole teaching profession. 


A DOZEN SUGGESTIONS ON CHOOSING A CAREER 


Do not expect to find a job in which you will never have to do anything 
that you dislike. 

Do not stay permanently in a job in which you dislike most of the things you 
have to do. 

Choose an occupation because you like the work, not because of the re- 
wards in money, or prestige. 

Do not choose an occupation because you admire someone else who chose 
it. 

Choose an occupation that will use the abilities you possess. 

Avoid occupations that require abilities you do not possess. 

Do not confuse interest and ability. 

Choose an occupation in which there is likely to be an active demand for 
workers when you are ready to go to work. 

Before making a final choice of an occupation, find out what are all the 
things you might have to do init. Find out which of these will take most of 
your time. 

Beware of recruiters, and biased information from other sources. 

Take all the advice that is offered; then act on your own judgment. 
Remember Stevenson's counsel, “To know what you prefer, instead of 
humbly saying ‘Amen’ to what the world tells you you ought to prefer, is to 
have kept your soul alive."—Robert Hoppock, New York University. 








The School INDUSTRIAL Coordinator 


By LEON L. LERNER 


| ggpreenen OF THE TYPE of work experience 
program operating in a school, whether 
diversified, distributive, or on-the-job train- 
ing, supervision of all students participating 
in such a program is necessary. Such super- 
vision is properly the activity of an industrial 
coordinator, the person who “‘plans, organ- 
izes, administers, regulates, and carries on the 
program. He combines formal schooling 
with actual job experiences and training on a 
job. He correlates theory with practice”’ 
(1). 

Liaison and cooperation between school 
and industry are a significant aspect of the 
work experience program. Such liaison has 
been consistent since the turn of the century, 
increasingly in various educational institu- 
tions, when Herman Schneider started the 
cooperative program at the University of 
Cincinnati, and did his own coordinating. 
Present objectives in coordination are not too 
far removed from half a century ago, when 
Dean Schneider visited factories by street car, 
observing students at their work, interview- 
ing employers and foremen in order to, . . . 
‘‘check the educational material connected 
with the work of each student, note his 
progress, and offer suggestions that might 
help him to get more out of his experience’’ 
[2]. 

To define further the activities of industrial 
coordinators, and determine the current status 
of industrial coordinators, this writer under- 
took a survey of senior and junior colleges by 
means of direct correspondence, question- 
naire, and personal visitation. High schools 
were not included in the study. Ivins and 
Runge have compiled the most recent infor- 
mation on the high school level, and point 
out that ‘‘nationally, work experience pro- 
grams have probably quadrupled in the past 
decade’’ [3]. On all school levels, work ex- 
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perience programs have become a vital part of 
the curriculum. 

The United States Office of Education re- 
ports that there are 30 senior colleges in the 
country which offer degrees in cooperative 
education programs in numerous areas. 
varied fields of engineering, architecture, 
business administration, arts, design, phar- 
macy, commerce, law, retail management, 
and home economics [4]. All 30 of the senior 
colleges have industrial coordinators. Of 188 
junior colleges contacted by the writer, 58 
respond that they utilize industrial coordin- 
ators. California has the largest representa- 
tion, 29 junior colleges with industrial co- 
ordinators. 

Industrial coordinators at both senior and 
junior colleges are spending either full time or 
part time visiting industry as representatives 
of their respective schools. The intentions of 
the coordinators may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

e To establish and maintain contacts for the 
purpose of placing students on jobs in a pro- 
perly supervised situation. 

¢ To determine the progress that students are 
making on the job. ‘ 
e To maintain good public relations with 
personnel department representatives, or with 
7 management. ee 

e To learn more about the individual com- 
panies, their policies, products, and processes. 
e To gather information so as to be able to 
check school curriculum offerings in the light 
of both long range and short term industrial 
needs. 

e To gain accurate job information, and con- 
tinuing job information, so as better to coun- 
sel students regarding their vocational po- 
tentialities and opportunities. 


Of the 30 senior colleges, 38 per cent have 
industrial coordinators who spend their full 
time visiting in industry; of the 58 junior 
colleges, 13 per cent have industrial coordi- 
nators who visit industry full time. More 
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junior colleges than senior colleges require 
that their industrial coordinators teach part 
time and coordinate in the field part time. 
Of the junior colleges, 47 per cent spend more 
than half their time in teaching duties, where- 
as 17 per cent of the industrial coordinators in 
senior colleges spend more than half their 
time directly in instruction. 

Schools have specific reasons for not having 
personnel engage full time in coordination ac- 
tivity. Budgetary considerations require co- 
ordinators to shoulder part of the teaching 
load. Coordinators are required to perform 
administrative work, sometimes related, and 
sometimes unrelated to their coordination. 
Other administrators feel that when co- 
ordinators engage in instruction, the co- 
ordinators have direct opportunities to be- 
come better acquainted with students. Such 
classroom functioning also allows the co- 
ordinator to bring to students his rich back- 
ground of experience in business and indus- 
try. 

There is a general tendency on the part of 
both senior and junior colleges to be expand- 
ing types of contacts in the field. On the 
senior college level, non-engineering areas, as 
well as engineering, are being included in 
work experience planning; on the junior 
college level, more than retail fields are being 
utilized, including commercial and manufac- 
turing. Figures show that in none of the 30 
colleges surveyed do industrial coordinators 
make contacts only in the retail field, whereas 
13 per cent of the junior college coordinators 
contact retail stores only. Thirty-eight per 
cent of the senior college industrial coordi- 
nators contact manufacturing companies only, 
compared to 31 per cent of the junior college 
industrial coordinators. For senior college 
coordinators, 61 per cent, and for junior col- 
lege coordinators, 55 per cent contact retail, 
commercial, and manufacturing companies, 
inclusive. 

Significant in industrial coordination are 
the direct relationships between school co- 
ordinators and business representatives. Such 
degrees of relationship vary, from meetings to 
review student progress, to planning for long- 
and short-range industrial occupational needs 
which colleges can meet, to discussing course 
content and course offerings. Of the junior 


colleges, 90 per cent hold such meetings, and 
77 per cent of the senior colleges engage in 
these meetings. 

There are other instances of school and in- 
dustry exchange. Specialists in specific 
areas—and these are usually in the technical 
fields—are called upon to join the staff of the 
college, on a part-time basis. The reverse is 
also true, and specialists in college subjects 
are called upon to bring their technical skills 
to industry. In the senior colleges surveyed, 
33 per cent of the instructors are drawn from 
industry to teach on a part-time basis, while 
60 per cent of the instructors in junior colleges 
are so utilized. In the main, the part-time 
instructors are called upon to teach in the 
evening schools. Seventy-eight per cent of 
the junior colleges and 83 per cent of the 
senior colleges operate both day and evening 
schools. All the senior colleges surveyed 
have job placement services for their gradu- 
ates, compared to 86 per cent of the junior 
colleges. 


Defining Coordinator's Role 


From the foregoing, it is possible to sum- 
marize and define the role of school industria! 
coordinators. These coordinators undertake 
to counsel students who are engaged in work 
experience programs; they know the indus- 
trial community in which the students are 
functioning. This means that the coordi- 
nators are consistently visiting in industry so 
as to familiarize constantly themselves with 
techniques of industrial functioning. Co- 
ordinators know the products, processes, and 
policies of the companies with which their 
students have contact. Coordinators es- 
tablish and maintain contacts with necessary 
personnel at the respective companies in order 
that informal and close relationships may ex- 
ist between school and companies. It is the 
role of school coordinators to assist industria] 
personnel in understanding the students who 
are placed with them, understanding the 
students’ behavior, potentialities, and abili- 





He correlates 
theory with practice 
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ties. Coordinators undertake to relate to References 
their industrial contacts the aims of the |. _lvins, Wilson H., and Runge, William B., Work Ex- 
school; conversely, the coordinators also at- perience in High School. New York: Ronald Press Co., 


tempt to translate to school personnel the re- — 2 te ith ee 
. . Park, Clyde W., assador to Industry. New York: 
quirements of industry. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943, p. 78. 


This is the job of the industrial coordinator. Ivins and Runge, op. cét., p. 91. 
‘Undergraduate Curricula Leading to Degrees Offered 


By carrying out his responsibilities, he helps in Cooperative Education Programs,’ Federal Se- 
students get the most out of their work-ex- curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Washing- 
perience activities. ton, D. C., 1948-1949. Mimeographed. 2 pp. 


THE WORKING WIFE 


What especially interests me about the present generation of working wives is 
the inventiveness which many women have shown in thinking up new occupations 
which fill needs occasioned by the very fact that two-income families are so 
plentiful. One woman has paid her children’s private school fees by running 
her own school bus (the family car) to pick up other pupils. Another operates 
a Children’s Escort Service, taking groups of children to the circus and the zoo 
and on picnics and local sight-seeing trips. Another has set up a bring-your- 
child baby-sitting center... 

Working wives have learned to recognize two mistakes. First, dual-income 
living must be continuous. One cannot lay it aside for 20 years and then 
pick it up where one left off; training lapses with disuse or is outmoded by techni- 
cal advances. The older women who try to “break back in” have a bleak time 
of it. 

Second, a woman must have definite, marketable assets that are worth 
somebody's money. She must not expect people to give her a job because 
she has a pretty talent and “wants to do something with her time” or because 
she wants to express her personality or even because she has good ideas 
about the way a business might be run. She must be able to produce results 
that are worth dollars and cents—Nancy Barr Mavity, "The Two-Income Family” 
in the February Reader's Digest (condensed from the December Harper's Maga- 


zine). 





SELECTED FOLLOW-UP 


As an Aid to Articulation 


EDWARD LANDY 





A FEW YEARS AGO several junior high 
counselors expressed the feeling that 
they would like to know what kinds of ad- 
justments were being made in grade 10 of 
the senior high school by a small number of 
selected pupils. They were interested in 
following up in some detail, almost on a 
case-study basis, this small group of selected 
pupils because they felt that large-scale 
follow-up surveys, if done intensively enough 
to be of value, were impossible because of 
time and energy limitations. 

The junior high counselors believed that a 
superficial large-scale follow-up might satisfy 
the criterion of being representative but that 
nothing much else of significance would be 
obtained. They decided then to limit the 
follow-up to 10 pupils from each of Newton's 
four junior high schools. These junior high 
schools have ninth grade pupil populations 
of approximately 100, 200, 250, and 300 each. 
About 700 of these go directly into the tenth 
grade of senior high school. Approximately 
100 enter the trade school, while the re- 
mainder either drop out of school or transfer 
to another secondary school outside of the 
Newton Public Schools. 

Since it was obvious that 50 pupils would 
not be representative of the ninth grade 
populations, it was decided that each junior 
high would select 10 pupils who, when in 
grade nine, had presented questions which 
were of particular interest. The questions 
were usually those which were difficult to 
answer. Pupils whose over-all school ad- 
justment had not been satisfactory were se- 
lected also. A few very well adjusted pupils 
who had selected what appeared to be exactly 

Epwarp Lanpy is Director of the Division of Counsel- 


ing Services, Newton Public Schools, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


the right tenth grade curriculum were in- 
cluded as well. 

A Counselor Interview’ blank and a Pupil 
Interview’ blank were developed as guides for 
the junior high counselors to use while 
interviewing the senior high tenth grade 
counselors and the pupils who were being 
studied. These blanks were to be used as 
guides only and did not need to be followed 
exactly. The interviewers did not need to 
limit themselves only to the questions in the 
blanks but could raise any others which came 
to mind as they conducted the interview. 
The blanks proved to be very useful, however, 
in the judgment of most of the counselors. 
The use of these blanks did ensure a more sys- 
tematic searching after data than ordinarily 
takes place in efforts of this sort. However, 
the investigators were not interested in com- 
parative data which could be tabulated but in 
examining, in some detail, the adjustments 
made by individual pupils. They recognized 
that they were not engaging in a scientific 
study from which widely accepted general- 
izations could be made, but in a rather simple, 
practical investigation which might offer 
some clues for counseling with similar cases 
in subsequent years. ; 

For example, one junior high counselor 
submitted the following as questions in which 
she was interested. 


@ What resulted in the cases of those students 
whose parents created great pressure for the Col 


1 See samples at end of article 





A By-Product of This Study Was the Chance 
Counselors Had to Discuss Individual Student 
Problems 
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lege Preparatory Curriculum in spite of the evi- 

dence suggesting lack of success there? 

@ What were the later developments in the cases 

of those students who seemed to be overambi- 

tious (internalized parent-pressure )? 

e Did the recommended change of plans to a 

terminal curriculum from a College Preparatory 

Curriculum which was accepted by student and 

parents, seem to be in the best interest of the 

individual? Or was this regretted later? 

e Did the encouragement of a particular pro- 

gram bring favorable results? 

e Did our work with extremely withdrawn 

pupils prove helpful? 

This counselor then selected 10 former ninth 
grade pupils who had presented one or more of 
these questions as a counseling problem. 
Similar procedures were followed by the 
other three junior high schools. 
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All of the junior high counselors partici- 
pating felt that the study was worth under- 
taking and had provided them with more 
understanding for dealing with similar cases. 
Some of their feelings as to the worthwhile- 
ness of the study undoubtedly stemmed from 
an understandably human satisfaction in ver- 
ifying their predictions and in seeing the good 
results which stemmed from their previous 
counseling with the pupils in question. An 
important by-product was the opportunity 
created for junior and senior high counselors 
to discuss, in considerable detail, the prob- 
lems of individual] pupils in a searching and 
cooperative effort. This alone has done 
much to help improve the articulation pro- 
gram between the junior and senior high 
schools. 


NEWTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Junior Hic Fottow-vup Stupy 


Pupil’s Name 
Counselor . 


Present Curriculum 
. 9th Grade Curriculum 


Pupil—Interviews 


Do you feel you are in the right curriculum now? 


Do you believe you should change your curriculum? Yes Ten 


TS. s . No. Why? . 


Why? 


Have you changed your curriculum since entering high school? Yes... . . No. 


If yes, why? .... 


In what ways have your junior high training and experiences helped you in high school? 


In what ways might the junior high have been more helpful to you? 


What people in the junior high helped you most in so far as adjustment to high school is concerned? 


(1) No one. 
(2) Name 
(3) Several . 


What subject studied in junior high do you believe to have been of greatest value to you since enter 


ing high school? 


Why? . 


How do your parents feel about your adjustment to high school? 
What are your chief concerns now in so far as adjustment in the high school is concerned? 


Do you feel that a pupil from 


highs? Academically? Socially? Comments 


Junior High does as well as pupils from other junior 





Selected Follow-Up As an Aid to Articulation 


NEWTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Junior Hic Fottow-up Stupy 


Pupil’s Name ; Reba ed , Present Curriculum 
Counselor . 9th Grade Curriculum 
Number of Times Interviewed by Counselor 


Counselor Interview 


How is the pupil meeting the academic demands of his present curriculum? 
. a. Pitched at about his level for academic competence. 
. b. Curriculum is too easy for him. 
. . . . €, Curriculum is too hard for him. 
Comments . . . 5 aia oe 
Would a change of curriculum be desirable, looked at "from the academic success"’ viewpoint? 
(Note: If ‘‘No"’ is checked, skip to question 4.) 
If **Yes,’’ to what curriculum should this pupil change for greater academic success? 


If this pupil ii is not successful academically, to what do you attribute his lack of success? 

. Poor study habits. 

. Inadequate preparation in sequential subjects. 

. Inadequate preparation in basic skills. 

. Seems to lack sufficient native ability. 

. Poor health. 

. Excessive absence. 

. Some emotional conflict. 

. Other (Please describe) 
Comments 
Has this pupil already changed his original choice of curriculum as designated ; in the j junior high? 

(Note: If ‘‘No”’ is checked, skip to question 7.) 
* why was the change made?. . 

If no change of curriculum has been made, would a change to a ‘different curriculum be desirable? 
Yes 
If yes, to which curriculum? 
W hy? 
What is the status of this pupil's s present ‘social-emotional adjustment? ‘How consistent has this 
been this year? 
Please describe . 
What is the parents’ reaction to > the pupil s present adjustment i in high school? 


How does the pupil feel about his junior high? . ; 
Is there anything specifically which the junior high might have done to have — this peril 
make a better adjustment? 

Subjects Grades (Latest) 


Activities in which this pupil is engaged. 








COUNSELING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
DURING THE DEFENSE PERIOD 


HIS DEFENSE ‘‘efa,’" generating new chal- 

lenges and responsibilities for all, par- 
ticularly the youth of the Nation, has made 
imperative the expansion and improvement 
of counseling programs in schools and col- 
leges. Many institutions have taken im- 
portant steps to this end. There has been 
need, however, for more authoritative in- 
formation concerning the military, educa- 
tional, vocational, and other phases of serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces. Also, there has 
been need for materials directed toward the 
further improvement and adaptation of coun- 
seling programs in high schools and colleges. 

Commissioner Earl J. McGrath suggested, 
therefore, to the Secretary of Defense that 
the Information and Education Division of 
the Department of Defense and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency 
collaborate in the publication of certain ma- 
terials. It was agreed that the Office of 
Education should take primary responsibility 
for the preparation of two bulletins—one for 
use at the college level and the other at the 
secondary level. In addition it was decided 
that the Information and Education Division 
of the Department of Defense should take pri- 
mary responsibility for the preparation of the 
source book containing detailed information 
about the five branches of the Armed Forces. 

To make sure that the problems considered 
were those actually being faced by youth in 
these times, the Commissioner provided two 
advisory committees! drawn from persons 


Witcarp Braegsser is Specialist for Student Personnel 
Programs, Division of Higher Education. Lronarp 
Mixter is Specialist, Counseling, Pupil Personnel and 
Work Programs, Guidance and Personnel Branch, Division 
of Vocational Education. 

' College Advisory Committee: Lucile Allen, Dean of 
Women, Cornell University (Representing Committee on 
Student Personnel Work of the American Council on 
Education); Francis J. Brown, Staff Associate, American 
Council on Education; Philip I. Clark, Jr., Director of 
Student Personnel, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 


actually dealing with young people in col- 
leges and high schools. Each group met in 
Washington, D. C., for two-day sessions 
during June, 1951. Each of the above writers 
was given specific writing assignments. 
Willard Blaesser prepared the bulletin for 
use with college students, in collaboration 
with E. H. Hopkins, Associate Dean of 
Faculties, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Leonard Miller prepared the 
bulletin for use with high school students. 
The College Bulletin: Although the college 
bulletin attempts to provide information 
which may enable most college administra- 
tors, faculties, and personnel workers to be of 
increasing assistance to students, it is ‘de- 
signed particularly for those faculty members 
who have been or who will be assigned 


Britain (Representing National Vocational Guidance 
Association); John E. Fellows, Registrar, University of 
Oklahoma (President, American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars and Admissions Officers); F. R. B. Godol- 
phin, Dean of the College, Princeton University (Repre- 
senting the Department of Higher Education of the Ne. 
tional Education Association); Robert B. Kamm, Dean of 
Students, Drake University (Representing American 
Psychological Association, Division 17); A. Blair Knapp, 
President, Denison University (President, National As- 
sociation of Student Personnel Administrators); Brian 
A. McGrath, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, George- 
town University (Representing National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association); Gertrude Peabody. Associate Dean of 
Students, Temple University (Representing National 
Association of Deans of Women); George A. Pierson, 
Dean of Students, University of Utah (Representin 
American College Personnel Association); Robert H. Shak 
fer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana University 
(representing Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions); Robert S. Waldrop, Dean of Students, Vanderbilt 
University (Representing American College Personnel 
Association). Fligh School Advisory Committe: L. H. 
Braun, Principal, East High School, Denver, Colorado; 
William Murray Brish, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Hagerstown, Maryland; Phili P Clark, Jr., Counselor 
Trainer, Teachers College of -, deethccr sem 4 New Britain, 
Connecticut; Kathryn Cook, Director of Guidance, 
Arlington County Board of Education, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia; Bere W. Furman, Director of Guidance, Board of 
Education, Jamestown, New York; Hugh Lovett, State 
Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, State Department of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 
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some responsibility for the counseling of 
students. It is felt that the potentialities of 
faculty members for widening educational 
service to students beyond the classroom are 
great, and that there is urgent need now to 
utilize more members of the college staff in 
assisting students in coping constructively 
with the demanding problems of these times. 

Before the bulletin was written Com- 
missioner McGrath invited professional per- 
sonnel and guidance associations and other 
interested national organizations on the 
college level to appoint representatives to 
serve on an Advisory Committee. These 
representatives, participating in a two-day 
conference, provided first-hand information 
on the problems of college students and made 
recommendations concerning both structure 
and content of the bulletin. Later, each 
member of the Committee critically re- 
viewed a tentative draft of the bulletin and 
suggested revisions. 

The college bulletin stresses first that the 
principles, techniques, and objectives of 
student counseling are essentially the same 
during a period of national defense as during 
any other period. It indicates, however, 
that there are some differences in emphasis 
and in setting, and then reviews some of the 
significant military, economic, and psycho- 
logical pressures of these times. Despite the 
uncertainty of the times, it is urged that cer- 
tain clear-cut assumptions be made, includ- 
ing the assumption that ‘thoroughly trained 
persons are most useful both to their country 
and to themselves, and that everyone should 
work to obtain the maximum cducation to 
prepare him for the most effective service." 

An early section of the bulletin outlines a 


number of the policies of the armed services 
of particular concern to students and to 
members of college faculties. These include 
the role of the individual in a military or- 
ganization, the role of education, classifica- 
tion and other personnel policies, the off- 
duty educational and information programs. 

The major part of the bulletin deals with 
the specific problems of students during a 
period of national defense, and with a number 
of recommended institutional services and 
procedures. Illustrative sketches of actual 
student problems are incorporated; counsel- 
ing emphases are suggested; and reference is 
made to certain related problems of women 
students. Suggestions for institutional adap- 
tation are largely a compilation of recom- 
mendations made by administrators, faculty 
members, and personnel workers who have 
been dealing directly with students on 
campuses throughout the nation. It is em- 
phasized that local circumstances will deter- 
mine the appropriateness of any suggestion 
for a given college or university. 

The High School Bulletin: The high school 
bulletin presents first an overview of the 
nature of these times. It reviews the long- 
term military and defense production de- 
mands, some implications of the proposed 
National Security Training Corps; and long- 
term civilian needs in education, manpower, 
and citizenship. 

The second part concerns itself with the 
impact of these times on youth of high school 
age. It stresses the need for long-range plan- 
ning, especially as it affects the educational, 
vocational, military, social, civic, and moral 
aspects of each student's life. 

Specific suggestions are offered on how the 
high school may assist youth in adjusting to 
the situations and problems peculiar to these 
times. Topics of the following types related 
to the defense period are presented : 


How to provide timely and accurate information 
about careers and educational services within 
the armed forces and in relation to civilian oc- 
cupations. 

How to assist students in acquiring pertinent 
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information about themselves to be used in 
induction, classification, and training procedures. 
Need for and ways of extending time and op- 
portunity for counseling by counselors on a full- 
time or part-time basis. 

Ways of coordinating and supervising placement 
services for full-time and part-time employment. 
Implications for curriculum flexibility. 

How to secure teamwork among youth-serving 
agencies 

Suggestions for school staff meetings in carrying 
out their respective assignments related to the 
defense effort. 


Since this bulletin is intended to indicate 
how local! schools can assist pupils in solving 
their individual problems and answer per- 
tinent questions, a question-and-answer sec- 
tion is included with questions of fact and 
judgment chosen from the proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee. 

The section on selected references includes 
not only books, bulletins, and periodicals 
but also films. Each reference is annotated. 


A special effort was made to include one or 
more references related to every major prob- 
lem area students face in these times. 

The materials and suggestions in this 


bulletin are those which every high school, 
small or large, should be able to use. Special 
care was taken to emphasize projects which 
small high schools can put into practice 
without employing full-time specialists. The 
school administrators, after careful study of 
this bulletin, should, therefore, be able to 
assign to the most competent staff members 
various duties which are best suited to their 
interests and abilities. 

The Source Book: The source book entitled, 
“Students and the Armed Forces’’ will be 
distributed initially with both the college 
and high school bulletins. This is an author- 
itative compilation of information about 
the five Armed Forces—the Air Force, Army, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and the Navy. 
It was prepared for use by students, teachers, 
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counselors, and administrators of the Nation's 
secondary schools and colleges. While it 
does not cover all phases of military training 
in each of the Services, it does go into those 
parts dealing with the academic and occupa- 
tional training opportunities. It also explains 
the Selective Service and enlistment proce- 
dures, and the religious, moral, recreational, 
and welfare programs. A bibliography of 
pertinent material is included. The specific 
areas covered are: Selective Service proce- 
dures, enlistment procedures, personnel proce- 
dures, occupational training opportunities, 
educational opportunities—as part of occupa- 
tional training, educational opportunities— 
voluntary, off-duty programs; opportunities 
for officer commissions, academic credit for 
service experiences, religious and moral 
guidance programs, and recreational and wel- 
fare programs. 

Although printing costs and schedules 
have delayed the publication of these ma- 
terials, it is hoped distribution will be made 
this spring. A packet containing the high 
school bulletin and the source book will be 
sent free of charge to every high school, or 
state superintendent of schools; state super- 
visor of guidance, and counselor trainer. A 
packet containing a free copy of the college 
bulletin and the source book will be sent to 
one or more administrative officials in each 
college and university. 

Additional quantities of each bulletin may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The nominal cost of 
these bulletins should make it possible for 
secondary schools and colleges to provide 
many of their teachers and counselors with 
individual copies. Some institutions are 
planning also to give students direct access 
to the source book by placing extra copies 
in libraries, lounges, and other places where 
students congregate. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Moral and Ethical Values in Student Personnel Work 


Aur: AMOUNT of evidence accumulating 
rapidly points out the need for a greater 
emphasis in education upon the development 
of moral and ethical values. Aside from the 
indications revealed by investigations into 
political corruption, organized crime, and 
malfeasance in office, counselors working 
with young people cannot help but be im- 
pressed with such a need on the basis of their 
daily experience. 

The cynical attitudes of many young 
people—the *‘what’s in it for me?"’ and ‘what 
are the angles?’’ attitudes—are striking. To 
say that young people are simply reflecting 
attitudes gained from adults serves only to 
emphasize the need for guidance workers and 
other colleagues in education to take some re- 
medial steps. The comments of employers re- 
garding the products of our schools further 
emphasize the need for stressing moral and 
ethical values. The prevalence of juvenile 
delinquency is another indication. The large 
number of non-voters in the 21-30 age bracket 
further reflects a certain degree of failure in 
our citizenship training. This is not to say 
that young people are becoming worse either 
as citizens or as individuals. They are prob- 
ably better than the adult generation have a 
right to expect. However, the very existence 
of such evidence forces personnel workers to 
consider the problems and ways of meeting 
them. 

The social and economic circumstances sur- 
rounding the lives of the younger generation 
beginning with a depression, carrying 
through a war, and leaving a backwash of 
chaotic contradictions have often contributed 
to insecurity, materialism, and cynicism. The 
increased freedom of the sexes in many com- 
munities frequently clashes with verbalized 
traditions and mores forcing youngsters either 


to flaunt the teachings of their elders or to en- 
gage in evasive, clandestine activities. The 
problems facing the present younger genera- 
tion arise out of definite trends and events in 
the world. They require an emphasis in edu- 
cation upon those qualities and skills which 
will help young people understand the world 
and ways of meeting its problems. 

The personnel profession has traditionally 
avoided working with the subject of ethics 
and values in the belief that it was unscienti- 
fic, subjective, emotional, or nebulous. The 
trend of events is forcing the profession to 
consider techniques for working in such an in- 
definite, transient area. Among the imme- 
diate contributions which personnel workers 
can make would be the following: 

e They can take the lead in the development 
within their respective institutions of a 
““climate’’ or ‘‘atmosphere’’ suitable to the 
growth of desirable attitudes, ethical prac- 
tices, and values. 

e They can initiate rigid self-scrutiny of in- 
stitutional practices and operating procedures 
to make certain that the institution and the 
staff members within it exemplify in practice 
the attitudes and values they are attempting 
to develop within their students. 

e They can work for a program which con- 
stantly interprets the objectives of the in- 
stitution to all individuals related to it in- 
cluding faculty, students, parents, and com- 
munity. A prerequisite to this step would be 
the establishment of institutional objectives. 
e In working with individuals and groups, 
personnel workers can place a strong em- 
phasis upon goals, purposes, and motives. 
This would include the idea of student self- 
evaluation and the interpretation of examina- 
tions, grades, and other rating procedures as 
evaluative devices. 
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e They can work for a really functioning 
group program—a program which takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that students learn through 
group experience and what they learn through 
these experiences has an important relation- 
ship to the development of sound attitudes 
and values. 

eThey can work for a greater degree of stu- 
dent participation in the life of the school. 
Increased participation will decrease an- 
tagonism, raise morale, remove misunder- 
standing, and enable young people to assume 
greater responsibility for their own growth 
and development. 

e Finally, within their own profession and 
within their institutions they can learn to 


A Reply To ‘A Plague 


Fo SOME TIME now the differences in phil- 
osophy presented by the directivists and 
non-directivists have disturbed many people 
who earnestly seek a middle road which can 
incorporate the best from each. 

This is an attempt to show why any real 
amalgamation of philosophies is impossible. 

Before presenting this material, however, it 
should be stated that techniques have no in- 
herent capacities. Using ‘‘reflection’’ does 
not make one non-directive, any more than 
employing tests is the sign of a directive ap- 
proach. The major questions involved in the 
use of the tool are ‘How is the tool being 
used—toward what goal?’’, “Within what 
counseling framework is it being employed?"’, 
and “‘What is the purpose behind the use of 
this tool?” 

It might be well to point out some of the 
areas in which the philosophies are in basic 
disagreement. 


e There is a commonly acceptable solution to 
any problem which can be perceived by all 
people the same way—provided they have all 
the needed data vs. each person's view of a 
problem is unique to him and can never be 
similarly seen by another. 

e It is the counselor's responsibility to assist 
and motivate the client toward a particular 
goal, using persuasion, coercion, and shock- 
ing techniques #f needed to insure client move- 
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work together harmoniously. Unless _per- 
sonnel workers and educators learn to elim- 
inate emotionality and personal tensions 
from honest discussions of differences they 
are in a poor position to help young people 
develop the skill to do so. 

These then are some of the things personnel 
workers can do to aid young people to de- 
velop moral and ethical values. The profes- 
sion cannot ignore the importance of the sub- 
ject nor its existence as a personnel problem. 
The topic may well be the outstanding sub- 
ject for discussion and research during the 
coming decade.—Rosert H. Snarrer, In- 
diana State University, Bloomington. 


on Both Your Houses”’ 


ment toward the appropriate solution of the 
problem (see Thorne, Principles of Personality 
Counseling, p. 119) vs. the client has the 
necessary ability within himself to achieve a 
satisfactory solution to the problem if he is 
given the security he needs to clarify his view. 
e The goal of counseling will be determined 
by the counselor who will manipulate the 
counseling situation to achieve the goal vs. 
the goal in counseling must remain within the 
hand of the client, and may shift in direction 
at any time. 

e That the counselor to understand the prob- 
lem must ask all questions necessary to com- 
plete his understanding, including areas 
which later prove irrelevant to the solution 
of the problem vs. the areas covered will only 
be those the client introduces as germane to 
the problem. 

e The counselor knows the shortest approach 
to the solution of a problem vs. the client 
takes the shortest route he can comfortably 
accept. 


This list might be considerably extended. 
For a fuller exposition the reader might be in- 
terested in Porter's article entitled *‘The De- 
velopment and Evaluation of a Measure of 
Counseling Interview Procedures’’ in Bray- 
field's Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling 
where points of difference and similarity are 
explored. 





Editorial Comment 


Eclecticism—Is it Possible? As each coun- 
selor matures, he reaches a point in his de- 
velopment where he begins to evaluate for 
himself the implications of his philosophy as 
they are embodied in his relationships with 
people. 

It is believed that he will find that his own 
personal needs and the setting within which 
he works will tend to cause him to approach 
problems primarily within one philosophical 
framework. 

There has been a tendency of late to try to 
avoid labeling the approach which one uses 
as being representative of any particular phil- 
osophy. This trend reflects both fear of being 
considered a rigid believer who is not flexible, 
and a general goal of attaining an eclectic 
approach which is adaptable to a greater 
number of situations. 

There has been a tradition in the United 
States that to be eclectic is synonymous with 
being good, scientific, and flexible. It is my 
purpose to evaluate what the effect of eclec- 
ticism is upon the counseling situation and to 
explore the fallacies of this concept when it is 
applied indiscriminately. In trying to evalu- 
ate the bases upon which people feel the need 
to declare themselves as eclectic, it seems that 
this kind of categorizing of self is part of the 
American culture. One of the factors which 
has contributed to the greatness of the United 
States has been its ability to serve as a melt- 
ing pot, fusing people of different religions, 
values, and philosophies. This fusion has, in 
large measure, been dependent upon compro- 
mises for the development of a new set of 
mores and values with which the original 
contributors could identify themselves. 

Rogers, in his recent book on Client-Cen- 
tered 1 herapy, distinguished well between a 
cult and the extension of a philosophy to its 
ultimate potentiality. He pointed out that it 
is impossible to evaluate the value of a par- 
ticular philosophical system, unless the fron- 
tiers are pushed to their utmost within this 
system, and the inconsistencies or the bases 
requiring change are then explored and made 
available for future modification. Eclecti- 
cism within this kind of conceptual scheme 
would imply that as the philosophy is ex- 
plored, one would examine the implications 
of each thought as it relates to contemporary 
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philosophies so that it is possible to get a 
measure of its validity and of its effectiveness 
in terms of its ultimate purpose 

When, however, the concept of eclecticism 
is applied by a counselor in @ specific counseling 
situation, several irreconcilable contradic- 
tions develop. 

Among all-too-many people there is an 
idea of the counselor as an objective scientific 
instrument who works on the ills of his client 
with equal effectiveness regardless of the 
framework within which he is operating, and 
regardless of the counselor's own personal 
needs. If one can accept the idea, suggested 
by research in the field of psychology, that a 
person chooses a job which will provide him 
satisfaction of his basic needs, it does not ap- 
pear inappropriate to assume that the manner 
in which the counseling situation is developed 
and constructed will intimately affect the way 
in which a specific individual counselor's 
needs will be met. There is reason to believe 
that the kind of individual who feels hap- 
piest working in a non-directive approach has 
many characteristics which are not in com- 
mon with the individual who feels that he is 
responsible for helping the client arrive at 
specified decisions. Since the individual 
counselor's needs remain constant, despite the 
problem of his client, his ability to operate 
effectively, regardless of the philosophy he 
employs, would have to be based upon the 
assumption that his needs as an individual are 
in no way related to the effectiveness with 
which he counsels in any given situation. 
This would appear to be fallacious reasoning. 
It appears fairly clear that as the individual 
and his needs remain constant, so his ability 
to operate equally effectively in any number 
of philosophical frameworks will be limited 
and controlled by the degree to which his 
needs will be met in each setting. 

One of the basic considerations in the 
counseling process is to help the client feel 
secure within the counseling situation so that 
he may be able to face better the anxiety that 
he encounters in facing his problem. One of 
the more meaningful ways of helping a client 
achieve this security is by providing him with 
the comfort that comes from the knowledge 
of what to expect from the situation within 
which he finds himself. Security is partially 
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SPOTS 
SHOWING? 


You wouldn't wear a spotty suit 
how can you bear a spotty library? 
Fill out the gaps iu your collection with 


these vocational guidance classics . . . 


@ Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies, 
(1357) $1.00 
@ Counselor Preparation (1949) $.50 


@ Standards for Use in Preparing and Evaluat- 
ing Occupational Literature (1950) $.10 


@ Job Analyses of Educational Personnel Work- 
ers (1951) $.20 


@ OCCUPATIONS. The Vocational Guidance 

Journal. Back issues are available for 
Volumes XII-XXX, with the exception 
of the December, January, and February is- 
sues of Volume XXVIII (1949-1950). Vol- 
umes XII-XXV sell for $.50 a copy, $3.50 
a year. Volumes XXVI-on are $.60 a copy, 
$4.50 a year. A number of copies of various 
issues are also still available of The Vocational 
Guidance Bulletin, NVGA Bulletin, Vocational] 
Guidance Magazine, and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Journal. These predecessors to OCCU- 
PATIONS appeared in sequence from 1915 to 
1933. It may be that we have the copy 
needed to complete your collection of these 
historic vocational guidance magazines. 
Write us and find out! 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





provided the client through a definition of 
what the counseling situation can mean to the 
participants both in terms of activity, re- 
sponsibility, and effects upon the individuals. 
When a client has come to expect the coun- 
selor to operate within a particularly de- 
fined framework, any departure from this 
framework tends to raise within the client's 
mind questions as to whether what he has 
perceived as the nature of the counseling 
situation has remained constant. When the 
nature of the counseling philosophy and 
counseling activity shifts beneath his feet, the 
client becomes more and more insecure since 
he cannot predict the counselor's next activ- 
ity. He develops feelings of insecurity based 
upon his inability to know how to defend 
himself or how to prepare himself for the ac- 
tivities that are to come. In this way eclec- 
ticism on the counselor's part, which is mani- 
fested by a change in his relationship to the 
client, will result in the client’s increased in- 
security and some consequent loss in the close- 
ness of the relationship between counselor 
and client. 

In evaluating the philosophy to be em- 
ployed by any particular counselor, not only 
must the counselor's own personal needs, 
skills, and philosophical orientation be con- 
sidered, but it is mandatory, too, that the 
philosophy of the counselor be consistent 
with the philosophy of the organization 
within which he operates. To the degree that 
any organization has come to stand in the 
minds of the public for a specific set of values 
or of a way of relating to people, to that de- 
gree the counselor is unable to consider him- 
self an eclectic in terms of freedom of choice 
of techniques, since he is bound by job-defi- 
nition and ethics, as well as by the necessity 
of maintaining a consistent philosophy with- 
in an organization, to abide by the philo- 
sophical approach defined by his employers. 

Probably the most crucial points at which 
no merging of concepts is possible revolves 
around the issue of the correctness of any 
given perception of a problem and its solu- 
tion. 

For the individual counselor, who believes 
that the perception of his client can never ap- 
proximate his own, he will find it impossible 
to at the same time accept for himself the con- 
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cept that he can share with his client ex- 
periences which will have equal meaning and 
equal implications for both individuals. 

Although all philosophies agree that a 
client-centered approach is basic, the degree 
of responsibility and control delegated to the 
client differs. It is obvious that both coun- 
selor and client cannot simultaneously be de- 
ciding the area, depth, goal, and direction of 
the counseling process. The fact that in many 
directive counseling sessions the client has the 
initiative in carrying the relationships, does 
not contradict this matter of control. In such 
situations the client remains in control only 
as long as the counselor perceives this as con- 
gruent to the counselor's counseling objec- 
tive. There is no real sharing of decision 
since the counselor retains the right to veto 
decisions he considers inappropriate. 

If this belief that eclecticism is neither 
healthy nor in some situations possible for 


The Problem 


D: Lirron has admirably stated several 


telling arguments against the possibility 
of fusing the philosophies represented by 
the directivists and non-directivists in coun- 
seling, but he has not dealt with the problem 
raised in the December editorial, namely, 
“that beginners in counseling have found 
this artificially engendered opposition be- 
tween directive and non-directive counseling 
a very real hindrance to their development."’ 
I agree with him ‘“‘that techniques have no 
capacities. Using ‘reflection’ does not make 
one non-directive, any more than employing 
tests is the sign of a directive approach."’ 
Unfortunately, however, far too thany stu- 
dents and beginners in counseling are unable 
to differentiate between techniques and the 
philosophy behind them, and, therefore, 
fear to use a perfectly valid counseling tool 
because its use implies to them their accept- 
ance of the philosophy with which it was 
first associated. They seem to give a sort of 
unconsidered adherence to a philosophy first 
and then to judge the techniques or tools of 
counseling not on their appropriateness to 
the needs of the counselee but on their rela- 
tionship to the stereotype they have in their 
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the counselor to achieve were to be accepted, 
what would be the implications? It would be 
necessary for each individual to discover the 
counseling philosophy in which he feels most 
comfortable and in which he is most effec- 
tive. The counselor would then evaluate 
whether this philosophy is consistent with 
the tenets set up by the organization within 
which he is employed. If the counselor be- 
lieves that the needs of a particular client de- 
mand an approach which is neither inconsist- 
ent with his own philosophy, his own ability, 
nor the prescribed method of relating to clients 
as set down by his organization, it becomes 
apparent that the counselor must at this point 
refer the client to that agency or individual 
who can most effectively help the client re- 
ceive the kind of assistance that is required.— 
Watrter M. Lirron, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Raised.... 


minds. It is this kind of thinking which 
makes some inexperienced counselors afraid 
to give a factual answer to a direct question 
such as, “‘What are the requirements for 
entrance into College X?"’ 

Much of the controversy on this issue has 
arisen because writers upon counseling have 
not taken the trouble to define their terms 
with exactness. Just what is counseling 
anyway? In his Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
Rogers says that he uses the two terms, 
counseling and psychotherapy, “‘more or 
less interchangeably’’ and then goes on to 
set forth very carefully the criteria which 
determine whether or not counseling as he 
defines it is indicated. It is certainly a 
question whether his definition accurately 
fits the great majority of counseling inter- 
views which take place in schools, colleges, 
and industry. He concludes this discussion 
by stating: “‘Nor is the type of counseling 
described suitable for the well-adjusted 
individual who feels no uncomfortable strain 
on his life adjustment. It is my contention 
that the majority of persons interviewed by 
the counselors in the junior and senior high 
schools and, probably, also in industry are 
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precisely such persons who have no sense of 
serious strain in their total adjustment but 
who seek help to work out some immediate 
problem. Now, since non-directive counsel- 
ing is, by definition, not applicable to such 
clients or counselees, what is left to the 
counselor but to make as wise a selection as 
possible from the techniques advocated by 
different schools so that he may be of some 
use to his counselees? 

Such a selection implies that the counselor 
is familiar with and practiced in the use of 
a variety of effective techniques from which 
he chooses those that appear to have the 
most value for his client at the moment. 
This is far from being the crude eclecticism 
against which Dr. Lifton rightly warns us 
because it entails a constant shifting of 
position during the interview and destroys 
the client's sense of security in the counseling 
relationship. It means that, as the counselor 
chooses from among all the techniques he 
knows, he gradually begins to select un- 
erringly only those which work for him, 
that is, which bring what he understands 
to be successful outcomes to his interviews, 
and which, therefore, not only satisfy his 
needs but also harmonize with his emerging 
philosophy. Much of the work of beginners 
in counseling, as of beginners in anything 
else, is crude, contradictory, and vacillating. 
With them practice comes first, and philos- 
ophy later, as a refining, harmonizing, and 
stabilizing power.—Haro.p Panasaker, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Georce E. Hutcnerson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, retired on December 31, 1951, 
after more than 28 years of educational serv- 
ices to the State of New York. Mr. Hutch- 
erson was the first full-time supervisor of 
guidance in New York State and one of the 
first in the United States. This appointment 
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was made in 1929. The New York State 
Counselor's Association, which has made 
tremendous strides in promoting guidance 
throughout the state since its inception in 
1935, owes much to the initial promotional 
efforts of Mr. Hutcherson. In 1937, a Bureau 
of Guidance was created in the Education 
Department with Mr. Hutcherson as Chief. 
The rapid growth and development of school 
guidance programs throughout the State 
since that time testify to the success of his 
efforts. 

Mr. Hutcherson served as Committee 
Chairman, Trustee, Vice-President and in 
1941 was elected President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. He is a 
life member of the American Vocational 
Association. Mr. Hutcherson will serve as 
lecturer and guidance consultant at the Uni- 
versity of Maine during the summer of 1952. 


Rospert SHaw, Advisement and Guidance 
Section, Rehabilitation Division, Denver Re- 
gional Office of the Veterans Administration, 
is now dividing his time between duties as 
Personal Counselor and Vocational Adviser. 
He is also chairman of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Board. 


CiirrorD Froeu ics, until recently Special- 
ist for Training Guidance Personnel, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., is 
now Associate Professor of Education, School 
of Education, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 


Art Kramisu, formerly Counselor, Advise- 
ment and Guidance Section, Rehabilitation 
Division, Denver Regional Office of the Vet- 
erans Administration is now Assistant Chief 
Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Dantet J. Sorretts is now in Bangkok, 
Thailand, as Consultant in Teacher Training, 
one of 20 positions composing an educational 
mission to Thailand under sponsorship of 
the Point IV Program through the U. S. 
Office of Education and Department of 
State. Dr. Sorrells is on a two-year leave 
from William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, where he is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





w The American Heart, quarterly organ of the 
American Heart Association, 1775 Broadway, 
New York 19, devotes the fall issue to the 
cardiac in industry. ‘‘Cardiacs Are Taking 
the Job Hurdles’’ indicates that the major 
obstacles to employment of workers with 
heart disease are (1) fear and ignorance on the 
part of the heart pacient, (2) difficulty of 
estimating what a person with heart disease 
can do, (3) reluctance of employers to hire 
workers with heart disease, (4) insecurity in 
employment of the worker who decd 
heart disease, (5) misconceptions about in- 
surance, and (6) need for a community team 
to help manage the cardiac worker. Surve 

of the cardiac employed, activities of work 
classification clinics for cardiacs, and sheltered 
workshop programs are described in other 
articles. 


w ‘We are now existing in a situation where 
we have the urgency of a crisis without the 
cohesiveness of crisis,"’ says John Hanson in 
“Guidance in an Atmosphere of Crisis’ in 
the November Educational Leadership. He 
believes that our three main problems are: 
(1) helping students plan for military service, 
(2) helping them master the insecurities aris- 
ing from an uncertain immediate future, and 
(3) providing students with inner resources 
which will give a basis of security in novel 
military situations. Valuable suggestions 
and tangible resources for meeting these 
problems are offered. 

In the same issue, Lindley J. Stites points 
out that as conditions in society change, 
adolescent problems change. Salient adoles- 
cent problems proposed are: attaining educa- 
tional development, developing competence 
in citizenship, maintaining wholesome per- 
sonal and group adjustments, becoming a 
good member of the military forces, and > 
ning the future. Like adults, he feels, adoles- 
cents will need much help in learning to live 
with the uncertainties that beset the present 
and the foreseeable future. 


w New York City is facing a baffling problem 
of educational administration in the rapid 


shift of population in large urban communi- 
ties, asserts Miau Talbot in ‘‘Three Schools 
Project"’ in the November Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology. A community-oriented clinic, 
utilizing psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
sociologists coupled with a dynamic voca- 
tional counseling project, is being tried. 


w The importance of guidance and personnel 
services at the junior college level are force- 
ably brought out in two articles appearing in 
the November issue of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. Writing on ‘‘General 
Education in Action,’ B. Lamar Johnson 
gives first place and considerable space to his 
impressions of = and counseling serv- 
ices. He concludes: “By assembling and 
making available information regarding stu- 
dents; by making staff members aware of the 

oblems, abilities, goals, and interests of 
individual students; giving the adminis- 
tration data upon which to base sound policy 
and procedures, the guidance program can 
provide a motivating force and focus for the 
entire general education program." 

Ralph Prator contributes ‘ The Counseling- 
Guidance Plan at Bakersfield College’ in 
which he describes those services po states 
“*...the guidance program must be at the 
heart of all instructional activity." 


@ ‘Providing for the Physical Health Needs"’ 
is the second symposium bearing on ‘‘Relat- 
ing the High School Program to the Needs of 
Adelescents” on which The High School Journal 
is concentrating. The second symposium 
appears in the November issue and includes 
four articles and a bibliography. The first 
article discusses the basic organic, muscular, 
and anatomical problems of adolescents; the 
second, some of the procedures used by good 
schools in providing for these needs; the 
third, the role of community agencies in 
providing for a development of youth; 
and the fourth, some untried approaches to 
the improvement of school programs. 


w ‘Employment of Adolescents in Industry"’ 
and ‘‘Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado"’ are 
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featured in the November issue of The Ameri- 
can Child published by the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenuc, New 
York City 16. The former is an excerpt from 
the report ‘‘Manpower Conservation’ pre- 
pared “ the American Medical Association 
and includes as one recommendation: ‘‘In- 
dustry should provide special counseling for 
these young people, directed toward better 
placement, better coordination of school and 
job training and minimizing of emotional 
instability.” 

The second article presents the high lights 
of a 1950 study of 262 migrant families with 
1,513 members, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Committee at $1.25 a copy. 
It also describes a pictorial and textual sum- 
mary entitled Colorado Tale obtainable from 
the Committee at $.50 a copy (free to Colo- 
rado residents). It is asserted that Colorado 
Tale is significant as an actual picture of 
migrant life in any state. One conclusion: 
‘Thirty-five per cent of the children of school 
age (7-16) had left school or had never been 
in school.”’ 


gw Of great significance for counseling is the 
report of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Ethical Standards for 
Psychology which is found in the November 
American Psychologist. Ethical standards and 
public pach ims ne and ethical standards in 
teaching are embraced in this report which is 
broken down into many categories in each of 
which a specific problem is presented, in- 
cidents are listed and principles are extracted. 
A principle of especial significance: **Psychol- 
ogists in all fields should recognize the 
boundaries of their competence me not offer 
services which fail to meet professional stand- 
ards established by recognized specialists in 
particular fields."’ 


@ Apprenticeship occupies the center of the 
stage in the November Industrial Bulletin, 
monthly news magazine of the New York 


State Department of Labor. Most informa- 
tive and intriguing of the five articles is 
“Diary of an eee reprinted from the 
July Machinists Monthly Journal which illus- 
trates “*. . . the young man’s awakening in- 
terest in industrial crafts, the guidance of- 
fered him by educational authorities, his early 
doubts oa groupings, his resolution and 
perseverance, his realization of the priceless 
value of apprenticeship, and finally, his re- 
ward as a journeyman in his chosen field, 
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proud and secure in the knowledge that he is 
a full-fledged citizen in the industrial com- 


munity.”’ 


@ Don't overlook the winter issue of Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, published 
in two parts. Part II consists of selections 
from among the many addresses and papers 
presented at the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American College Personnel As- 
sociation. Of especial significance in Part I 
is Verner M. Sim's *‘A Technique for Meas- 
uring Social Class Identification’’ in which 
the psychological as contrasted with the 
sociological phenomenon of class identifica- 
tion and stratification is explored. In 
‘Scholastic Proficiency and Vocational Suc- 
cess,’ Victor L. Jepson reports on a follow-u 
study of Fresno State College students wid 
emphasis on vocational success based on 
monetary earnings as compared with in- 
school academic and extracurricular success. 
He says: “‘The lack of relationship or cor- 
relation between school marks cal aan 
ower which this investigation has found is 
oe af explained by the simple proposition 
that there is no reason to assume that rela- 
tionship should exist. Grades in school and 
earning power in subsequent vocational life 
are dependent upon different qualities or 
attributes.’" He attempts to identify these 
variants and proposes implications for faculty 
and administrators. 


gw Of 18 junior colleges surveyed “* . . . 10 of 
the Rocky Mountain junior colleges are in- 
creasing their personnel services; seven are 
maintaining the same personnel services . . .; 
only one is decreasing any of its services, and 
that minor decrease is not in the number of 
staff but in the number of hours worked by 
some of the part-time assistants in the per- 
sonnel program; and three are increasing the 
number of personnel involved in these services. 
No junior college indicated a decrease in the 
personnel program.’’ So reports Selby G. 
Clark in ‘Current Trends in the Personnel 
Services Offered by the Rocky Mountain 
Junior College’’ in the November Junior 
College Journal. The same issue also carried 
‘Experiences of Compton College Guidance 
Office in Developing a 20-Year Educational 
Follow-Up Study’ which concludes: ‘If the 
time and energy consumed in the making of 
the study were finally usable only by the 
guidance office . . ., the results would have 
justified the expenditure, but its applications 
reach into many other areas."’ 





You Might Like To Read 


@ The entire text of “‘Defense Manpower 
Statement No. 1" is presented in full in the 
November Labor Market and Employment Se- 
curity based on the following statement of 
policy: “‘Production will be scheduled, ma- 
terials allocated and procurement distributed 
with careful consideration of available man- 
power. Whenever feasible from an economic 


and security standpoint, production facilities, 
contracts, and significant sub-contracts will 
be located at the source of labor supply in 
preference to moving the labor supply.” 


w A testing of the frustration-failure hy- 
pothesis as related to employee turnover, its 
verification, and a program of training for 
success based primarily on the setting of 
realistic goals is described by Alfred J. Mar- 
row and Gilbert David in ‘The Turnover 
Problem—Why Do They Rea//y Quit?’’ in the 


November Personnel Administration. 


@ Important wage data, inter-area variations 
therein, and some of the reasons for these 
variations are to be found in ‘‘Occupational 
Wages in Early 1951, Five Major Cities”’ 
published in the November Monthly Labor 
Review. Cities covered are Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


se A Community Youth Development Plan’’ 
is described by Robert J. Havighurst in the 
November School Review as one developed co- 
operatively by a Midwestern city and the 
University of Chicago. It provides for team- 
work by community youth-serving agencies, 
built up as a result of a nine-month training 
program and directed at early discovery and 
service to children who can profit most from 
special help. Hypothetical cases are presented 
and a research design for an evaluation of the 
projected 10-year project is briefly described. 
‘*Boy-Savers, Inc."" in the January 6 issue of 
Empire, The Magazine of the Denver Post, re- 
counts a similar type of project in the five- 
year effort of Denver Boys, Inc., an organiza- 
tion sponsored jointly by the Denver Board 
of Education, Colorado State Employment 
Service, Denver City Recreation Commission, 
and the Rotary Club. 


w ‘Factors Related to Over-Achievement and 
Under-Achievement in School’ suggested by 

Kurtz and Esther J. Swenson in the 
November School Review are home conditions, 
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peer relations, physical and mental well-being, 
academic inclination, and aspirations and 
prospects for the future. This article is 
stimulating and informative. 


g@ Also in the November School Review 1s 
found *‘A National Survey of the Teaching of 
Psychology in High Schools." Psychology 
appears to be a separate subject of instruction 
in 34 states and varies from only one to a 
fourth of the high schools in a state. Found 
most commonly in large schools, most com- 
monly offered in grades 11 and 12 and as a 
one-semester subject, only nine states certify 
psychology teachers and *’ . . . orientation and 
guidance programs seem to account for a very 
considerable amount of instruction which ts 
psychological in nature." 


@ ‘Preparation for a Constructive Approach 
to Later Maturity’ by Paul L. Essert, Irving 
Lorge, and Jacob Tuckman in the November 
Teachers College Record describes the beginning 
of a systematic study “*. . . about the maturing 
adult by focusing studies upon the adult's 
attitude toward retirement, and upon the 
attitudes of young people toward the old and 
of old people toward themselves." Tentative 
suggestions are made relative to continuing 
research, instruction for changing attitudes, 
old-age counseling center, training of per- 
sonnel and consultant service to business and 
industry. 


w “We live in deeply troubled times. . . We 
have come to the end of an era. . . We are 
challenged today by the rise of ‘popular 
despotisms.’ . . . We face great tasks in the 
coming years and decades. We must 
develop an education equal to these tasks. . ."’ 
says George S. Counts in “The Need for a 
Great Education’’ in the Navember Teachers 
College Record. The above statements are elab- 
orated in a manner that results in a valuable 
synthesis of the critical problems we face. 


@ The same issue of Teachers College Record 
also offers *‘Education and Choice’ by Wil- 
lard J. Jacobson which “*. . . is an attempt to 
state some of the elements involved in deci- 
sions, some of the general types of choices, 
and various aspects of educational problems 
involved in preparation of young people for 
wiser actions and better choices."" The 
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reader may interpret the above quotation to 
indicate that nothing unique is offered, but 
the contrary is true since Jacobson approaches 
the problem primarily from thesocio-economic 
angle and in terms of the cultural milicu 
which, this writer believes, is all too com- 
monly neglected in the counseling process and 
for which youth are all too poorly prepared 
by educational experiences in school and 
society. 


w Some stimulating suggestions to schools 
bearing on the improvement of their efficiency 
in performing traditional tasks as well as that 
of focusing school activities on the strength- 
ening of national security are offered in 
“*Secondary School Curriculum Adjustments 
for the National Emergency"’ by J. Dan Hull 
in the November School Life. ‘There is a 
special need for vocational guidance for girls," 
he says, ‘because the emphasis on increased 
production will undoubtedly augment the 
already considerable group of women who 
work outside the home."’ 


w The largest number of job opportunities 
available to school placement officers can be 
found among the innumerable smaller con- 
cerns whose size and financial resources pre- 
clude the establishment of a complete per- 
sonnel service, says Berry Rowe in ‘‘Placement 
at the Junior College Level’’ in the November 
Journal of Business Education. He recommends 
that the placement program be centralized 
with a full-time director, that specialists 
should be procured to help a the pro- 
gram, that extensive occupational informa- 
tion should be available, that a periodic news- 
letter be sent to employers. He feels that the 
ublic relations office should be divorced 
Sess lacement, department heads should be 


consultants to the placement office and that 
there should be continual employment of all 
departments. 


ws For more on the crisis in education see 
articles in The Nation, issues of December 1 
and 15. In the first, ““Battle of the Budget— 
Education is Not Expendable’’ and in the 
second, ‘Four Point Agenda for Education."’ 


s ‘Organizing the Junior High School" 
is the subject to which the December Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is entirely devoted. The report 
was prepared by the Committee on Junior 
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High School Problems of the California 
Association of Secondary-School Administra- 
tors. Guidance, following The Modern Junior 
High School by William T. Gruhn and Har! R. 
Douglass, is listed as one of six functions of 
the junior high school. Ten imperative 
needs of junior high school youth are de- 
veloped from the more generalized ‘‘The 
Imperative Needs of Youth."’ Chapter V, 
on ‘‘Guidance Principles and Practices,"’ 
is prepared by H. B. Brooks and L. L. Kaplan, 
both junior high school principals. Guid 
ance is defined as **...that indispensable 
component of education which helps boys and 
girls to recognize their imperative needs and 
to take a aan steps toward satisfying 
them."’ is “*...makes it practically syn- 
onymous with education ideally conceived,’ 
they say, and yet they confuse this writer 
by proceeding to assert the necessity for the 
entire staff to be “‘guidance conscious"’ and 
also by listing specific guidance duties of 
various staff members and providing for 
counselors to perform some specific functions. 


@ A significant article on moral and spiritual 
values in education with some concrete 
suggestions for implementation is found in 
““How Shall We Teach Ethi-s?”’ by William 
Clark Trow in the December School Review. 
Neither spiritual values in the sense of 
religious instruction nor moral values as 
commonly taught seem to have much, if any, 
relation to desirable social adjustment, he 
avers, documenting his discussion. He 
recommends the teaching of ethics “‘not by 
teaching an organized set of principles, nor 
ret by teaching verbally about virtues, but 
. providing, under guidance, experiences 
which further the aims of those who empha- 
size the importance of spiritual and moral 
values.”’ 


@ An evaluation of counseling by a teacher is 
offered by the December Clearing House 
in an article by Wesley P. Callendar, Jr., 
entitled “‘Counseling Errors.’’ He says, “‘As 
a teacher, two of the impressions I have 
formed concerning the work of counselors 
are (1) that they do not seem to be greatly 
concerned about the basic causes of students’ 
behavior, and (2) that they do not appear to 
place the emphasis upon extracurricular 
activities that I believe should be placed 
there These criticisms are serious in 
that the malpractices described violate two 
basic solncigies of the counseling process. 
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Questions would seem to be in order relative 
to the training and experience of the coun- 
selors Mr. Callendar has observed and their 
case loads and other assigned duties. 


w “Don't let your sex down...Shake off 
your prejudices... Look up, pick upa goal... 
Make yourself fit to rise. ..Give your job all 
you've got..."" are five rules suggested for 
women in “The Trouble with Working 
Women Is...*" in December Changing Times. 
It is pointed out that “‘About 70 per cent of 
working women are concentrated in four 
occupational ae. in the jobs known as 
‘women’s work’ "’ and ‘*More often than not, 
the best jobs with the best pay still go to the 
men. 


w More on the dynamics of participative 
roups is found in “‘Planning for Planning” 
y Ruth Cunningham in the December NEA 

Journal. She says: ‘Planning per se is neither 
good nor bad, unless it is measured in terms 
of what it contributes to the goals we hold 
to be important and the ends we hope to 
achieve."’ Nine conclusions regarding sex 
education are offered by Lester A. Kirkendall 
in ‘‘Sex Education’’ in the same issue. One 
of the most significant for counselors: *‘Sexual 
misconduct is the consequence of ethotional 
and personality maladjustment rather than 
of too much or too little information."’ 


w An illumination of the philosophy and 
character as well as the life history of a great 
American woman—Katherine F. Lenroot— 
along with an account in perspective of the 
Children’s Bureau is to be found in Miss 
Lenroot’s closing address at a testimonial 
dinner in her honor on the occasion of her 
retirement as Chief of the Bureau, published 
in the December Survey. Don't miss it! 


w The thesis that *’..the development and 
growth of a student in a school of social 
work parallel in telescopic form the develop- 
ment and growth of the profession’’ is elabo- 
rated on by Elizabeth G. Meier in *‘Parallels 
in Development: Student and Profession’ 
in the December Social Casework. There arc 
obvious implications therein for counselors 
and counseling. 


s Two popular magazines have carried 
articles recently on guidance services avail- 


able to the public. “Don’t Let Quacks 
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Choose Your Career’’ by Ruth Boyer Scott in 
the December Science Digest is an exposé of 
the charlatans that prey on the — with 
some criteria offered by which the citizen 
can recognize good services including mem- 
bership in NVGA or APA. The work of 
NVGA's Ethical Practices Committee is 
mentioned. ‘The Square Pegs of Bridge- 
port’’ by T. E. ct in the January 
Reader's Digest describes the Bridgeport 
Community Advisory Service under the 
direction of Randall B. Hamrick. Basically 
a good article, it tends, as do most reports 
prepared by laymen, to emphasize psycho- 
metrics unduly. 


ws Occupations readers will be intrigued and 
instructed by the parallels between a central 
principle and problem of both counseling and 
social case work if they will read “The Prin- 
ciple of Client Self-Determination"’ by Felix 
P. Biestek, S.]., in the November Social Case- 
work. The author writes: “Championia 

the right and the need of the client for self 
determination is an essential principle of 
social case work. Equally essential is the 
recognition on a practical level of the bound- 
aries of the client’s right to freedom in 
choosing, deciding, and planning. The case- 
worker's function is to effect a practical bal- 
ance and adjustment of these two factors."’ 


® The results of an opinionnaire-type evalua- 
tion of a career day by both students and 
faculty are to be found in ‘‘Career Day"’ in 
the November Student Life. After listening 
to the speakers, 233 students claim that they 
decided to change their vocational plans 
while 1,086 did not. The discussions helped 
clarify vocational plans according to 1,099; 
did not help 220. 


® The reinforcements of desirable responses for 
conditioning animal and human behavior are 
explored by B. F. Skinner in “‘How to Teach 
Animals’’ in the December Scientific American 
Pertinent for parents and teachers of children 
is the theory that we train our children to- 
ward annoying behavior by reinforcing those 
responses which are most violently brought 
to our attention and by these means unwit- 
tingly perpetuate these undesirable responses 


w How one school recognized the importance 
of knowing the problems of its boys and girls 
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and set out to discover and provide for them 
is recounted in ‘‘And So We Learned at Gem 
Creek School’’ by Velma V. Watters in the 
December School Executive. Self-confessed 

... tall tales by a Texan... ."’ are presented 
by Nell Kruger in “‘What is Guidance?"’ 
appearing in the same issue. A tip-off to the 
confusion typical of many teachers as to the 
distinction between good teaching and guid- 
ance is found in the lead sentence: *‘Home- 
making teachers have been guiding students 
for many a moon down here in Texas without 
benefit of complicated, coded files."" A 
sample: ‘‘homemaking girls are guided in 
techniques relating to care of children."" One 
is tempted to speculate on the extraordinary 
contributions to a comprehensive guidance 
program which such a teacher, with so keen 
an awareness of individual needs and the 
realities of environment, could make if 
bolstered by a clearer idea of guidance objec- 
tives and the value of some time-tested guid- 
ance tools and techniques. 


and these ... . also: 


“Today's Adolescents Face Problems,” 
“Education for the Creative Personality,” 
“Guidance Practices for Child Socializa- 
tion,”’ and ‘‘Guidance in an Atmosphere of 
Crisis’’ in November Educational Leadership 
“Group Dynamics’ and the Conditions of 
Rationality in Judgment’’ and *“This Genera- 
tion of College Youth"’ in November Educa- 
tional Forum...‘*Technical Training Needs 
of California Industries and Government 
Agencies’ by Harold P. Rodes and ‘‘An 
Outsider Looks at California Continuation 
Schools"’ by J. Smith Jacobs in November 
California Journal of Secondary Education 
‘Education and the Productive Citizen"’ 
by Earl James McGrath in November School 
Life...°’Feeling as a Criterion of Success 
in Different Types of Counseling Interviews"’ 
by Jeanne E. Good and Francis P. Robinson 
in winter Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement...’Small-Group Discussion as an 
Aid in Counseling’’ by Helen J. Driver and 
‘Background of State Teachers’ College 
Students"’ by George Kaluger in December 
School Review...*‘Pick the Right Business’’ 
in January Changing Times. . . ‘‘Current Trends 
in Guidance—Courses in Occupations’’ by 
Gertrude Forrester in December Vocational 
Education News...Cirarence W. Faitor and 
Graduate Student James H. Moore, College of 
Education, University of Colorado. 
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Are You Ready for the Service? 


The column for this month will be devoted 
to a description of the new Coronet series of 
sound movies entitled Are You Ready for Serv- 
ice? ~The reviewer has seen the first 11 of 
these films and has used the first three in class- 
room situations. 

These films were designed and produced by 
Coronet to help high school students plan for 
military service well in advance of induction. 
‘Planning instead of worrying is what is 
important.”’ 

irst, there are some underlying assump- 
tions which trouble your reviewer. One gets 
the impression as one sees the films that war is 
accepted as inevitable and imminent, an as- 
sumption which may as yet be questioned. 
But one can never be satisfied to accept war as 
inevitable. 

Secondly, are these films based upon the as- 
sumption that universal military training is 
going to be an accepted pattern of American 

ife? At this writing universal military train- 
ing has not become law in this country and is 
by no means looked upon with favor by all 
men. 

The films in the series are in four groups: 
Group I, General Orientation; Group fi. Your 
Preparation; Group III, Maélitary Service; 
Group IV, In Focus. Only the first three 
groups were seen by this witness. 

First in the series is entitled *‘What Is It All 
About?"’ The purpose of this first film is to 
explain the case for the present military pro- 
gram. The film raises the questions: What 
are we getting ready for? Is there any need 
for this? What’sIt All About? Then it con- 
siders the questions: What do you think im- 
pane How do we identify our way of 
ife? 

This film discusses the idea that govern- 
ment is the servant of the people. The 
struggle to establish this idea of the world is 
portrayed. The long struggle between tyr- 
anny and freedom is illustrated. A specific 
instance of tyranny represented by Russian 
communism is depicted. Especially stressed 


is the way that Russian communism has over- 
run many free peoples. 

The film next treats of the role of negotia- 
tion in the United Nations, particularly its 
opposition to tyranny. The film concludes 
with the idea that in a world with nations 
such as Russia in it we must develop a mighty 
military force to preserve our Kanedaey. 
Some of the freedoms are discussed in this 
film: freedom of religion; freedom of speech 
and press; freedom from unreasonable and un- 
warranted arrest; freedom to choose the 
work one wants to do; rights to property; 
the - < and responsibility of taking part in 
the affairs of government. 

The second film in this series is called 
“Your Plans.’" This film treats of the way in 
which the ordinary planning that we have 
been accustomed to has been upset. The pat- 
tern of going to elementary school, then high 
school, then work—or college, and all these 
leading into lifework is what one ordinarily 
expected. We have built our decisions and 
our ambitions and our friendships around this 
ideology. Now the foundation or pattern is 
changed and the alteration of this basic pat- 
tern has been most upsetting to youngsters, 
many of whom believe that the world ends 
when they enter military service. 

The pattern of this second film shows 
Mike, a high school boy, moping as he gropes 
for answers. His older brother, a veteran, 
tries to demonstrate to him that military serv- 
ice is not the end but rather it is a new part 
which must be integrated into a general pat- 
tern of living. It is stressed in this film that 
military service can be more valuable if we 
carefully plan for it, that planning can help 
incorporate the values of military service into 
long-range goals and objectives. The older 
brother stresses that if the young one finds 
out what is ahead of him, he can do a better 
job, and he will adjust better to military 
service. It is indicated that many men re- 
ceive technical training that can be important 
to their vocational success later. 
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Demonstrations are given of how one can 
get practice in learning how to learn, and 
how to take and to give orders, and how to 
work with others, and in just plain getting 
along with others, of all types. There is 
somewhat of a saccharine ending to this film 
because the young brother follows his older 
brother's advice; turns out again for athletic 
practice; his studies become better immedi- 
ately, all of this because he has a goal. 

Film number three is called “Service and 
Citizenship."’ It is the purpose of this third 
film to explore the relationships of military 
service to citizenship. It is pointed out in 
the film that military service has not been tra- 
ditionally a duty of our citizenship. The 
film consists mostly of a discussion ee letter 
an older brother writes back to the younger 
brother about citizenship to the effect that 
military service trains one to fight and defend 
the democratic way of life. It is stressed 
that we must live a life of a good citizenship 
if we are going to fight for it. Examples are 
given of the living of good citizenship now. 
There are scenes of student associations at 
work and various aspects of self-government. 
A definition of citizenship in a civics class is 
discussed: ‘“‘Citizenship is the earning of 


rights by fulfilling responsibilities.”’ 


How mother and father carry out their re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship is depicted by 
scenes showing a father voting and a mother 
working hard over parent-teacher accounts. 
When the older brother comes home on leave 
from the army the father discusses citizenship 
in these words: ‘You can't take things out of 
life without putting something in. We've 
a good life here, the way we live—the privi- 
leges we enjoy. But these aren't all free. 
We pay for them in one way oranother. Serv- 
ice is one kind of payment; but it is only 
one of the responsibilities we have as good 
citizens. There area lot of them."’ Some of 
the ways of paying that are discussed are: 
taxes, buying defense bonds, serving on the 
jury, working with community groups. The 
film concludes with the note that one gets 
ready for the services by carrying on good 
citizenship at home and in school. Speci- 
fically, one can learn how to work together 
as a team; one can learn to obey rules; one 
can keep himself informed; one can fulfill his 
responsibilities wherever he meets them 
These are ways of getting ready to assume the 
heaviest responsibilities of citizenship. 

The first film in Group Two on “Your 
Preparation’ is called ‘Starting Now.”’ 
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This film shows youngsters of various ages 
discussing how hard it is to get ready for 
military service and the film emphasizes that 
each may start now and make his living count 
for a successful career in the armed forces. 

Film number five, entitled “Getting Ready 
Physically,’’ explains the several steps neces- 
sary to get into top shape for the armed serv- 
ices: (1) the importance of having a regular 
and thorough physical examination; (2) the 
need for building up good health habits; 
(3) diagnostic use of varied performance tests 
to show how one is standing up in terms of 
what is required for good health. Some of 
the scenes + ee that the military services are 
physically exacting, and that one has to be 
in topflight, hard, rugged shape to get along 
there. 

Film number six, entitled ‘‘Getting Ready 
Emotionally,’’ brings up some of the prob- 
lems that youngsters will face in service, par- 
ticularly the big problem of being alone in a 
crowd, of being always surrounded by people, 
having to associate with people not by choice 
but by order. Stress is placed upon the fact 
that inevitably one is going to have emotional 
problems and that one should expect mo- 
ments of lonesomeness and of depression and 
that these are part of normal living. 

Film six makes the point that military serv- 
ice is a business of lite and death, and that 
military preparation is education for war. 
It indicates that most of us hate it. It is fur- 
ther pointed out in the film that military serv- 
ice is rarely comfortable, that discipline is 
its most basic theme, and that one has to 
learn to take orders to fulfill purposes. If the 
going gets too rough, taking the problem to 
church might help, the narrator indicates. 

Film number seven is called ‘‘Getting 
Ready Morally.’’ The point is made that if 
you have good character before you go in, if 
you know the kind of person you want to be 
and are determined to live up to that standard, 
then the armed services can't hurt you much. 
But if you are weak or indecisive or haven't 
grown up, then you can get into plenty of 
trouble because you will be away from the 
ordinary influences that are salutary and of a 
wholesome nature. 

Scenes depict two sailors apparently ready 
to paint the town coming up and suggesting 
to a young sailor that he go along with them. 
He brushes them off lightly and goes about 
his letter writing. Another chap who hasn't 
made up his mind as to what he is going to be 
is persuaded by them to go along and then 
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has moments of anguish and a troubled con- 
science later. 

The film reiterates the theme, know your- 
self, know what you want to be, honor God, 

o to church, live up to standards of morality, 
—— and community while you are in the 
armed services. 

Film number eight is called ‘“The Nation 
to Defend’’ and shows how it has been our 
tradition to make sacrifices for our nation. 
Some of the high points of our nation's his- 
tory in which we may take pride are delin- 
eated. 

Film number nine is entitled “‘What Are 
the Military Services?” Here the various 
branches of the services are explained and 
some of the jobs done in each of the services 
are portrayed. Some shots and sequences 
were taken right from armed services installa- 
tions and the field although one certainly 
doesn’t see any of the gore of Tarawa that 
Marine Corps battle photographers caught in 
the last war. 

Film number 10 is entitled “‘When You 
Enter Service’’ and shows the ordinary experi- 
ences young people go through as they come 
to be inducted. The film is Teclaend to help 
young people know what to expect as they 
begin their military life. It shows the proc- 
essing at the induction station, the reception 
center, and how one begins to live in the bar- 
racks, how one turns out for drill, and how 
one goes through basic training. This film 
and those on getting ready morally and phys- 
ically seem to be to this observer the closest 
to reality of these first 11. 

The eleventh of this series is called **Mili- 
tary Life and You’’ and shows some of the 
problems that are faced as one meets with the 
trials and difficulties of military life. It sug- 
gests what can happen if one doesn't conform 
to the military pattern. 

Group IV of the series which will be due 
at about the time this review comes out, has 
as first title: “‘Communism."’ According to 
the preliminary releases this will discuss how 
communism threatens us, our values, and our 
way of life. It will attempt to indicate how 
communism became a dangerous force in the 
modern world. It will try to show why a 
strong defense is an essential means of peace. 
The next film will be “Your Investment in the 
Future’’ and will be designed to show how 
“service time can become more helpful in 
making us self-reliant, in helping us to de- 
velop responsibility, and in helping us to es- 
tablish a true sense of comradeship.’’ All of 
these latter will be designed to show why 
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many young men will be called upon to serve 
their country. ‘Citizenship, national and 
international needs, future expectations, and 
the requirements of our military problem are 
summarized in this concluding film."’ 

The 14 films in this Coronet series, “‘Are 
You Ready for Service,"’ are planned for use 
with high school students in their sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years. They are de- 
signed as independent units to be supple- 
mented by class discussions, and other media 
of instruction. It is also suggested by the 
producers that they might be used in church 
community programs presented regularly 
with groups of young people and their par- 
ents. 

The four manuals released at the time of 
this writing are quite carefully made up, dis- 
cussing the background of the film, with sug- 
gestions on how to use each of the films effec- 
tively, a synopsis of what one sees in the 
film, and suggested discussion questions. 
Appended also are suggested outlines for the 
week's work. Use of resource people and 
field trips are suggested as good supplements 
to the films. It is suggested that one of the 
most beneficial of all experiences would be to 
Visit a service training center. 

One very real fault with the brochures de- 
scribing the films are the statements such as 
the one from Coronet news bureau released 
September 1, 1951, which said, ‘Unqualified 
endorsement of the series has been given by 
educators." Since a good deal of advertising 
material has reached the public with the im- 
plication that several reputable educational 
organizations, including the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, have played a 
heavy role in the production and sponsorship 
of the films some comment upon this seems 
indicated. 

Some individual members of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association may have 
seen scripts before the movies were made and 
indicosed approval of the idea. And some 
other members may have seen the movies as 
they were being produced. This is certainly 
not tantamount to endorsement by NVGA, 
as the film leaders and the advertising par- 
ticularly leads one to believe 

Your reviewer contacted various other or- 
ganizations whose names are on the films and 
on the advertising. He was not able to find 
one which would go along as unquadified 
endorser or sponsor of the movies. Of course, 
Coronet only says ‘in consultation with offi- 
cers of . . ."" but to the average reader or 
viewer the impression of endorsement is 
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given. It is to be hoped that the matter will 
be corrected in future advertising. 
Something on the order of these films could 
be helpful. It was the duty of this reviewer 
to greet 1,000 people a day during World War 
II at an induction station and explain to them 
what the processing would entail. From all 
the evidence presented this talk was the first 
real knowledge of the armed services that a 
great number of these people had. This 
writer would agree that some preparation, 
some getting ready for service is necessary. 
It may be this series is one of the answers. 
Your reviewer thought that the films were 
forceful, and well edited. The shots from 
Army and Navy camps are well integrated 
into the films. Itis to be regretted that Negro 
and other minority groups didn’t get por- 
trayed as part of the a picture, since the 
armed services are finally getting around to 
this issue. Even though the producers recom- 
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mend using the series as a whole, and it is easy 
to understand why, still your reviewer 
thought some units stand up fairly well alone, 
and might be used in certain selected areas of 
school life. The omission of any reference to 
the role of the conscientious objector is to be 
regretted. 

It is challenging to guidance people that 
Coronet has put several hundred thousand 
dollars into the project. The films have 
serious guidance implications. These films 
should not be ignored. Workers in guidance 
should take a long and careful look at them. 
Your correspondent is withholding final judg- 
ment on these films until he has seen all 14 of 
them and tried them with high school stu- 
dents. Meanwhile he suggests that some 
foundation should be interested in sponsoring 
carefully controlled research to see what these 
films do to people.—Witt1am D. Witxrns. 
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21 College Placement Offices 
Offer on-the-Spot Service to 
Graduates Tackling New York City 


When a prospective career woman leaves 
Sweet Briar college in Virginia with New 
York as her immediate destination and the 
sky as her limit, she doesn't have to hit the 
big city cold. If pavement pounding is to 
be her lot, at least it won't go unguided, 
and there will be sympathetic ears to hear 
of the receptionists she couldn't get past or 
of the brilliant opportunity that needs a 
little cool-headed evaluation. 

For Sweet Briar is one of 21 women’s col- 
leges whose placement offices have a New 
York outpost at Woman's Placement Bureau, 
Inc. To the Bureau's Madison Avenue office 
come employers and the women who want to 
work for them—and it’s all done for love, 
that is as far as the individual job hunter 
is concerned. There's more to it, of course. 
Behind the conferences and counseling and 
job interviews stands a year-old, but already 
intricate, system of machinery. 

The Woman's Placement Bureau was or- 
ganized in 1950 ‘‘to continue the education 
of college women at the point where they are 
ready to step into the business world.’" That 
is, it set up a combined placement and coun- 
seling service for the New York area. To 
employers it offered a pool of carefully 
screened college graduates so that the man 
with a job to fill had to interview only 
qualified people. To placement offices at 
Goucher, Bryn Mawr, Howard, or Russell 
Sage it offered a way of extending their 
services to the very spot of employment. 

Support came to this non-profit bureau 
from its member colleges (which pay an 
annual fee based on undergraduate enroll- 
ment), and from business firms and indi- 
viduals. Members get periodic reports; they 


learn the results of studies periodically en- 
gaged in by the Bureau, and they can ask 
that studies be made especially for them. 
When the Bureau gets its “‘druthers’’—when 
time and additional funds make possible an 
annual operating budget of $25,000 instead 
of its present $10,000 one—it plans to send 
a periodic job sheet to member colleges list- 
ing current job openings. It will also study 
opportunities for women in part-time jobs, 
and for older women, to help them find the 
kinds of jobs and organizations open to 
them. It hopes to explore fields of limited 
opportunities to try to find where specialized 
talents can be used and, reversing the process, 
to study fields that are open to women but not 
attracting them. Bulletins to colleges with 
detailed job and company descriptions, types 
of opportunities and training necessary, and 
new projects, are another Bureau hopeful. 
That difficult and expensive personal touch 
is still another prospective service, for the 
Bureau hopes to make visits to the colleges 
to keep in touch with their programs and 
talk to the students. 

But that’s the future. For the present, 
at the end of its first 18 months this New 
York outpost of women’s college placement 
offices points with pride to the 2,070 appli- 
cants it has seen (an average of three inter- 
views each). About one-fourth of these 
have been older women, and about a quarter 
of those placed were in this group. A year 
ago 10 per cent of all member college appli- 
cants were placed, while this year the number 
had risen to 17 per cent. 

This was part of the story told in January 
when representatives of the 21 member col- 
leges placement offices met at Barnard College 
in New York City for the Woman's Place- 
ment Bureau's first annual meeting. Evi- 
dence of friendly response from industry 
was to be read in the representatives present. 
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Among supporting companies are IBM, 
Bloomingdale's, American Broadcasting Co., 
Book of the Month Club, World Commerce 
Corporation, and Marine Midland Trust 
Company. From these and others during 
the first 12 months of operation came listings 
of 1,247 jobs, as compared with 1,402 ap- 
plicants registered. The Bureau thinks this 
was pretty good for a start. . . 

College placement offices interested in 
membership in the Bureau must seek it out. 
Information is available from Alice Gore 
King, Executive Director, at the Bureau's 
offices at 541 Madison Avenue. 


Five European Nations Pool 
Resources to Meet Manpower Needs 


Five European nations have pooled their 
resources to meet manpower needs. Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg 
have agreed on an international employment 
service, by which vacancies which cannot 
be filled locally by the country concerned, 
are thrown open to citizens of the other four 
countries. Conditions and pay are in each 
case the same for the foreign workers as 
for the local ones. 


Approved Agencies Listed in 
New York Telephone Directory 
Classified Section under N.V.G.A. 


Approved vocational counseling agencies 
are bearing their rating proudly in the Man- 
hattan Classified Telephone Directory as a 
result of action by NYVGA's Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee. 

The listing was instigated by the Commit- 
tee, which communicated to the approved 
New York City agencies the kinds of public 
relations activities permitted them under the 
‘Minimum Standards for Vocational Guid- 
ance Service."’ 

Fifteen approved agencies are listed as a 
group under the heading NATIONAL VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION in the 
section ‘Vocational Guidance’’ of the classi- 
fied directory. Five other approved agencies 
refrained from taking part in the group list- 
ing because their present load of clients in 
relation to staff was such that they felt they 
should do nothing which might result in ad- 
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ditional inquiries or clients. Some of these 
five indicated that they would be willing to 
join the listing, however, if their participa- 
tion was necessary to make the listing a 
reality. 


Navajo and Hopi Indians 
To Receive Industrial Training 


The first American Indian apprenticeship 
system in history recently received Labor and 
Interior Department approval. 

As part of a 10-year, 88 million dollar 
program for the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi tribes, Indians in the Window 
Rock, Arizona, area will be given oppor- 
tunities to learn any one of 28 skilled trades. 

The purpose of the program is to give the 
Navajos and Hopis a fair and equitable 
opportunity to acquire skills on the job 
together with related technical instruction 
in the classroom so that the Indians who com- 
plete one of the apprenticeships will be able 
to leave the reservation and take skilled em- 
ployment on equal terms with other journey- 
men in industry and become self-sustaining 
citizens. The apprentices will be paid on a 
sliding scale, with raises every six months, 
as they advance in skill, until they attain full 
journeyman pay. The programs are also 
intended to assure a continuing supply of 
competent journeymen for the needs and 
requirements of the reservations. 

The actual operation of the programs will 
be under the direction of a joint apprentice- 
ship committee, consisting of local Indian 
Bureau officials, Navajo and Hopi tribal 
council members, and representatives of the 
New Mexico and Arizona State Federations of 
Labor. 

Under the proposed programs 28 skills in 
11 categories will be taught. They are: 
machinist; automobile mechanic; _ brick- 
layer; tilesetter; stone and block mason; 
carpenter; millman and cabinet maker; 
plasterer; cement mason; electrician; elec- 
tric motor and transformer rewinder; power 
lineman; telephone lineman; telephone 
cable splicer; P.B.X. installer and repair- 
man; combination telephone man; 4 types of 
operating engineer; lather; painter; resilient 
floor covering and carpet layer; roofer; sheet 
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metal worker; and 3 pipe trade classifications. 

This skill-development program lays the 
groundwork for further contributions by the 
Navajos and Hopis to the country’s defense 
mobilization effort. The tribes’ reservations 
in the Window Rock area of Arizona have 
rich mineral resources, producing oil and 
uranium ore in considerable quantities, and 
tungsten, asbestos, gypsum and sand, and 
gravel are expected to be increasingly useful 
to the defense program. 

For background on what a program of this 
type means to the ‘‘first American,"’ see the 
December, 1951, ‘Current News.”’ 


Youngsters Hold More 
Part-Time Jobs Today 


The number of young people now em- 
ployed in part-time jobs is increasing, ac- 
cording to Financial Security Topics for Teachers, 
a publication of the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education. 

Topics questions U. S. Census returns which 
last year showed at least a third of all 
young people between the ages of 14 and 17 
had some income of their own. The publica- 
tion also quarreled with the 1949 Census 
estimate placing these youngsters’ average 
income at more than $200 annually. These 
estimates, it said, were entirely too low. 

To prove its case, Topics cited results of a 
survey last summer of part of the senior class 
of the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Senior High 
School. Out of 154 questionnaires returned 
by the Bloomfield students, only one boy 
and five girls reported that they had no part- 
time job and had not had any job during the 
summer. Wages received by those who 
reported their after-school and Saturday 
income averaged nearly $17 a week for the 
boys and $9.50 for the girls. 

Forecasting an increase in 1952 in such 
part-time employment, Topics explains the 
current rise in such employment by: 


e The defense program has resulted in the 
creation of many more service jobs,: sales 
jobs, and jobs in manufacturing. 
elt has also drawn many 
workers into the labor force, with the result 
that a great variety of part-time jobs are 
available to high school students. 


““marginal’’ 
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The experience of Bloomfield, an urban 
community of 50,000 people, cannot be re- 
garded as typical, the publication admits. 
In rural areas a high percentage of boys and 
many girls contribute to their family’s income 
by work on the farm. 


Compulsory Education Not 
Always Wise, Claims Educator 


Is it always worth while to keep a child in 
school after the seventh grade? 

By no means, says President Darden of the 
University of Virginia. On the contrary, it's 
often a waste of the child's time, and the 
effort to adapt curricula to the mass of the 
students has resulted in “‘watering down the 
quality of instruction”’ to the extent that it’s 
difficult for really capable students to get a 
good education. 

The educator would have his state revise 
its legislation compelling parents to keep 
children in school until they have reached 
the age of 16. He proposes instead a law 
permitting parents and teachers of a child 
who has passed the seventh grade to decide 
whether it is really worth while to spend 
any more class time and tax money on him. 

President Darden's proposal, if adopted, 
would probably necessitate revision of child 
labor statutes, and establishment of voca- 
tional schools where the youngsters could 
be taught to make a living. 


Essay Contest Stimulates 
Career Thinking This Month 


“What I Want to Be"’ will again be mulled 
in many young minds this month as Negro 
high school students over the country express 
their ideas on the subject in competition for 
the National Urban League's Thalheimer 
Award. Readers of Occupations will recall 
prize-winning essays submitted in the Contest 
last year which were published in this 
Journal's fall issues. The contest is open to 
all participants in the League's Annual 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign, lield in 
March. 

Contest winners are selected by a committee 
of judges, and three awards, in the amounts 
of $150, $100, and $75, are given to the 
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student writers of the best original essays 
to help defray their expenses for further 
study in their chosen vocations. 

Further information may be secured from: 
Thalheimer Award Essay Contest, National 
Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 
10, New York. 


Ten Schools Combine Efforts 
For a County Career Night 


The combined efforts of 10 different schools 
spread over an area of 250 miles were behind 
the presentation of a career night for students 
of all high schools in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, on November 1, at the Long 
Branch Junior High School. 

The Shore Guidance Council, a group com- 
posed of the guidance personnel of twelve 
high schools of Monmouth County, spon- 
sored the event which began with an idea 
presented at one of the regular monthly 
meetings last spring. During the latter 
part of April, 1951, a preliminary question- 
naire filled out by each high school sopho- 
more and junior in the county was used to 
determine the type of career conference de- 
sired. On the basis of this and a second 
questionnaire filled out by the same students 
in September of the present school year, 
letters were sent out to prospective speakers 
to determine the kind of careers that might 
be discussed. The task of securing suitable 
speakers was undertaken by several members 
of the group. It was decided to attempt to 
obtain a person qualified, not only as a 
speaker, but as an expert in the particular 
field he was to represent. As a result, most 
of those who addressed the students were 
actively engaged in the career that they 
discussed. 

Since a county-wide college night had been 
presented in October, 1950, it was decided to 
provide speakers for only careers not requir- 
ing a college education. 

Funds for mailing, telephoning, and other 
incidental costs were provided by small sums 
obtained from each of the several boards of 
education involved. One of the local business 
people provided printed tickets for each 
student and parent who had planned to 
attend. Several local newspapers carried re- 
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leases announcing the program and a radio 
station provided a half-hour broadcast on 
the day of the conference. 

As a result of comparing the questionnaire 
with a list of speakers available a need was 
discovered for conferences covering 43 various 
topics. Each meeting was held twice, so 
that students could attend conferences of 
both the first and second choice. Each 
speaker was furnished a guide which was cor- 
related with an outline for taking notes given 
to each student. A program for the event 
was mimeographed by the office practice 
class of one of the high schools involved. 
Over 500 students, many accompanied by 
their parents, attended the various meetings. 

A similar career night is now planned for 
every other year, alternating with the 
previously mentioned college night. 

A copy of the program can be secured by 
writing to the Chairman of the Monmouth 
County Shore Guidance Council, Willis 
Sisson, Director of Guidance, Red Bank High 
School, Red Bank, New Jersey. 


Statewide Career Conference 
Held at Michigan State College 


Michigan State College played host Febru- 
ary 13-15 to a giant gathering of job-seeking 
students from colleges all over Michigan and 
personnel-seeking officials from some of the 
nation’s largest business concerns, industrial 
firms, and government agencies. 

Originally designed exclusively for MSC 
students, the annual ‘‘Career Carnival’’ last 
year included high school students from the 
Lansing area. This year, for the first time, 
the program went on a state-wide basis, with 
all Michigan colleges being invited to par- 
ticipate. Lansing high school students also 
took part. 

The event was designed to give students an 
up-to-date picture of the job outlook in many 
different fields, largely through informal 
meetings between students and company 
representatives. But company representa- 
tives also were there looking for outstanding 
prospects for their own firms’ pay-rolls. 

More than 10,000 persons took part in the 
three-day session, according to John F. 
Schlueter, MSC placement director. An esti- 
mated 80 companies, most of them operating 
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on a national scale, sent personnel executives 
to the affair. 

This is believed to be the first time that 
such a project has been attempted on a state- 
wide basis, Mr. Schlueter said. 

Two speeches, including one by a top 
national business executive, were included 
on the agenda of the ‘‘Career Carnival.” 
Most of the schedule, however, was devoted 
to informal meetings between students and 
prospective employers. Display booths 
manned by company officials with ready 
answers were operating during all three days 
of the carnival. 


Conference on Higher Education 
Draws Westchester Parents, Students 


More than 125 college, university, and 
school representatives met over 600 high 
school students and their parents at Katonah 
high School in New York's Westchester 
County recently. 

The students came from 13 schools of the 
county for the sixth annual Conference on 
Higher Education to be held at Katonah. 
They were met with a program which 
featured conferences with the representatives 
of various colleges, junior colleges, trade and 
business schools. They also had a chance to 
attend panels on such important college 
problems as: What Kind of College Shall 1 
Choose?; Why I May Want to Attend a 
Junior College?; Effect of the War on College 
Admissions; How Can I Best Prepare for 
College Today?; Planning My Preparation 
for Teaching; Training Opportunities Of- 
fered by the New York State Institutes; 
Financing My College Education. 

A new type of group session added to the 
conference program for the first time this 
year was aimed at assisting mothers and 
fathers at arriving at a better understanding 
and solution of college problems confronting 
their children. 

Primary responsibility for arranging the 
conference was carried by C. C. Dunsmoor 
(author of How to Choose That College and 
Director of the Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services of the First Supervisory Dis- 
trict, Westchester County), Erwin Hassel- 
tine, Principal of Katonah, and George 
Favareau, Counselor. 


Chico Workshop Slated 
For Its Fourth Summer 


Chico State College, Chico, California, is 
planning its fourth annual counseling work- 
shop under the direction of Herman J. 
Peters, June 16—July 11, 1952. 

Francis P. Robinson, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Ohio State University, will be 
visiting professor in charge of the practicum 
in “Interviewing Techniques."" Dr. Robin- 
son will also teach a course in the psychology 
of reading. Dr. Robinson has recently pub- 
lished a book on Principles and Procedures in 
Student Counseling. Several other notables in 
the fields of counseling and guidance will be 
guest lecturers at the workshop. 

This fourth annual counseling workshop 
will be divided into a basic and advanced 
counseling workshop. The basic workshop 
will serve as an introductory base for teach- 
ers, counselors, and administrators. The 
advanced workshop will be centered on 
students learning interviewing techniques in 
realistic counseling situations. This plan of 
operation was inaugurated in 1949 by Hugh 
M. Bell, Dean of Students at Chico State 
College. He will also be an active partici- 
pant in the 1952 Counseling Workshop. 

Anyone who is interested in further details 
may write to Herman J. Peters, Student 
Personnel Office, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 


HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The Notional! Society for Crippled 
Children and Advits, Inc. 

11 S$. LeSelle St., Chicege 3, Il. 
The Easter Seal Agency 
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Largest Membership In History! 





N.V.G.A. MEMBERSHIP COUNT—FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
Maritime 
Ontario 
British Columbia 
CoLoraDo 
State 
University of Colorado 
Northeastern Colorado 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
District or COLUMBIA 
D.C 
FLORIDA 
North 
South 
GEORGIA 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Hawall 
Honolulu 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Central Illinois 
INDIANA 
Central 
Northeastern 
Northern 
Iowa 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LouIsIANA 
State 
New Orleans 
MAINE 
MarYLAND 
Balcimore 
State 
Tri-state 
M AssACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 
Merrimack Valley 
Western 
Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Lansing 
Wolverine 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


16 


30 
159 
195 


4 
43 
10 


55 
44 
24 
182 
37 


143 
38 
31 


31 


13 


4 
44 
55 


178 
64 
36 


116 


Missouri 
Heart of America 
St. Louis 
Missouri Ozarks 
MonTANA 
New JERsEY 
New Yorx 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Rochester 
Teachers College 
Westchester-Putnam 
Western 
Nort CAROLINA 
On10 
Akron 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Miami Valley 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
OKLAHOMA 
OrEGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Conrad-Weiser 
Erie 
Keystone 
Lackawanna 
Philadelphia 
Western 
Puerto Rico 
Ruope IsLanp 
TENNESSEE 
East 
Middle 
Texas 
Houston 
South 
Uran 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
WISscONSIN 
Milwaukee 
State 
WYoMING 
Memsers-at-LarGE 


Total Membership 


(Above Total Includes 10 Life Members) 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





1952 Convention Program 


of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


March 31—April 3, 1952, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California 


Sunday, March 30 
8:00 P.M. Meeting of Board of Trustees 


Monday, March 31 
10:00 A.M. NVGA Family Hour 


Presiding Epwarp Lanpr 
Director, Division of Counseling Services, Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools 

Officers 

Trustees 

Headquarters Staff 

Editors of Occupations 

Convention Hosts 

Division Chairmen 

Committee Chairmen 


12:00 NVGA Luncheon 


Presiding Cuirrorpv E. Erickson 
Dean, Basic College, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


3:00 P.M. 


1. The Program of the California Youth Authority 
Presiding i , Georoe L. Rogue 
Consultant in Secondary Education, California State Department of Education 
Herman J. Starx, Chief, Division of Field Services, California Youth Authority 
Other participants to be named. 
2. Demonstration of Recorded Interviews in Counselor Training 
Presiding - « « « « « Marcarer E. Bennett 
Psychologist, Pasadena City Schools 
Participants: 


Roy W. Faircnitp, Occidental College 
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Davip L. Cots, Occidental College 
Everett L. Suosrrom, George Pepperdine College 
Recorder: Canroit H. Mirusr, Colorado A & M College 
3. Curricular Implications of Student Personnel Information in a Junior College 


Presiding Westey P. Smirn 


State Director of Vocational Education, California State Department of Education 
Participants: 
J. W. McDanint, Vice-President, San Bernadino Valley Junior College 
Staniey Comas, Associate Professor of Education, University of Redlands 
Wirtiam H. Harcess, Director of Curriculum, El Camino College 
Orat S. Luxe, Director of Student Personnel, Bakersfield College 
Recorder. Emery A. Morerut, Utah Department of Employment Security 
4. Making County Office Guidance Services Functional in the Elementary School 


Presiding Harry W. SmMaALLENBuURG 


Director, Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools 
Participants: 

5. Panel on Placement and Follow-up 

6. How Valid Is the Research Behind the Literature of Occupations? 


Presiding . Max Bagr 


National Director, B’ Nai B’Rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Challengers: 
Frank M. Frercuer, Professor of Psychology, Obio State University 
Epwarp C. Rosser, Associate Professor of Education, University of Missouri 
Rosert Hoppock, Professor of Education, New York University 
Respondents: 
Harotp Gotopsrein, Assistant Chief, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor 
Cart A. Heinz, Chief, Division of Placement Methods, U. S. Employment Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Cuarces E. Ovett, Chief, Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing, U. S. Employment Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor 
Recorder: Rotanp G. Ross, Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, lowa 
7. “‘Occupations’’ Editorial Board Meeting 


4:30 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
Presiding : Cutrrorp E. Erickson 
Dean, Basic College, Muhigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Parliamentarian: Harotp SponserG, Michigan State College 


8:00 P.M. 
Meeting of Board of Trustees 


Occupational Research Division Business Meeting 
Presiding be ee re ae = Cart A. Heinz 
Chief, Diviston of Placement Methods, U. S. Employment Service 


Publications Committee 
Presiding eS ee de ee ee ee ee ee ee . Wittiam D. Witxins 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


Topic: Publications Plans for Occupations and NVGA 


Committee on Regional Conferences 


Presiding B. Howarp Peaxr 


State Supervisor of Guidance, Montpelier, Vermont 





Association Activities 
Tuesday, April 1 


4:00 P.M. Social Hour 


8:00 P.M. 


1. Division on Individual Appraisal, Counseling and Instruction 
E:mer E. Wacner 


Presiding ; 
Assistant Dean, School of Education, University of Southern California 
Topic: A Demonstration and Discussion of Sociodrama 

Participants: 


Demonstration Jane Warrters 


Former Director of Student Personnel, Lockhaven, Pennsylvania State Teachers College 


Discussion Leader Ropert B. Haas 


Head of Extension Division, University of California at Los Angeles 
Recorder: Gertruve Woop, Guidance Coordinator, Los Angeles County Schools 

2. Division on Placement and Follow-up 
Presiding 


re ; ; . “a ; Louis H. Ravin 
Chief, Employment Counseling Branch, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C 
3. Division on Administration and Supervision 


Presiding 


Maurice G. Brat 


Associate Superintendent, Los Angeles City Board of Education 
Topic: Problems Involved in the Coordination of the Activities of the School Guidance Team 
Participants: 


Discussion Leader 
Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information, and Guidance, State of California Dept. of Education 


Joun Roserts, Coordinator of Child Welfare, State Dept. of Education, California 
Cuarvorie E. Etmort, Director of Secondary Education, Santa Barbara Public Schools 
Biancue B. Pauison, Coordinator of Guidance and Counseling, Chicago City Schools 
Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, Division of Counseling Services, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Vance L. Wise, Assistant Principal, West High School, Denver, Colorado 

Recorder: Minnie E. Dincee, Director of Counseling, Kansas City Public Schools 

4. Division on O.cupational Research 


Donato E. Krtcu 


Marcaret E. ANprews 


Presiding 
Topic: The Contribution of Occupational Research in ( onserving Scarce Abilities 


Consultant in Business Education and Placement, Minneapolis Public Schools 
Participants: 
Estimating the Demand for Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
Chief, Branch of Occupational Studies, U. §. Dept. of Labor, WV ‘eshinggen, D. C. 
Surveying the Supply of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
Director, Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, Washington, D. C. 


Recorder: L. M. Brammer, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


Heten Woon 


Dast Wo rie 


5. Committee on International Relations 
Presiding Harry A. Jaoer 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, United States 1s Office of fp ducation, Washington, D. ¢ 
6. Committees on Branch Membership and Cooperation in Branch Programs 
Joun F. Suowarter 


Presiding Wir ys met 
Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent, Richmond, V trginta 


Topic: The Future Development of Branches and Branch Activities 
Participants: 
Crarence W. Fattor, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Evetyn Murray, Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Harotp Miter, Vocational Guidance Service, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Epwarp C. Rogser, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Recorder: Annoco Emarer, Supervisor of Guidance Services, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Committee on Professional Membership 


/. 
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Presiding Water Jonnson 


Associate Professor, Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Topic: Problems of Professional Membership 
Participants: 

Exsa G. Becxer, Coordinator, Christopher Columbus High School, New York City 

Paut E. Benrens, Regional Supervisor of Guidance, Radford, Virginia 

Laurens Bamser, Counselor, American Red Cross, St. Louis, Missouri 

BenyaMin G. Kremen, Associate Professor of Education, Fresno State College, Fresno, California 

James A. Newson, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Recorder: Warter Lirron, University of Illinois 


Wednesday, April 2 


9:00 A.M. Delegate Assembly 


Presiding Cutrrorp E. Erickson 


Dean, Basic College, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Parliamentarian: Haroip Sponserc, Michigan State College 


10:30 A.M. MEETING OF TRUSTEES 


1. “The Jones Family''—a dramatized case study stressing the significance of inter-personal relations in dealing with pupsls 


Presiding Davin H. Barnes 


Coordinator of Guidance-Attendance Service, San Diego County Schools 
Participants: 
Joun Hows, Coordinator of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools 
Evatns Mitam, Guidance-Astendance Coordinator, San Diego County Schools 
Donatp E. Krrcn, Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance, California State Dept. of Education 
Ann Daty, Kindergarten Teacher, Chula Vista 
Daniet W. Lanoston, Director of Child Services, Portland Public Schools, Oregon 
Jean Sincratr, Counselor, La Mesa-Spring Valley School District 
ARMAND SeuinGer, Director of Guidance, Oceanside-Carlsbad, California Union High School District 
Geratp Sprune, Director of Special Services, La Mesa-Spring Valley California School District 
Recorder: Haenprix Mucass, North Dakota State Employment Service 
2. Functions and Values of Occupational Information 


Presiding Frank.in R. Zeran 


Dean, School of Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Gun 


Participants: 
The Occupations Course Wacter J. Greenvear 
Specialist in Educational and Occupational Information, the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The Role of Personal-Social Background in the Choice of Vocational Objectivers Burrorp STerr_re 
Assistant Supervisor, Advisement Service, Los Angeles City Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 
Using Occupational Information in a Self-Appraisal and Career’s Course. . . Brancus B. Pautson 
Supervisor, Division of Guidance and Counseling, Chicago (Illinois) Public Schools 
The Effect on Job Choice of the Way in Which Occupational Information Is Given . . . . . Grorce S. Spzer 
Director, Institute for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 
Recorder: Lynnetta Quintan, Dean of Girls, Grants Pass High School, Grants Pass, Oregon 
3. Guidance for the Older Worker, the Exceptional Child, and the Handicapped 


Presiding .S. Norman Feincotp 


Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Service of Greater Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 
Participants: 


Guidance of the Gifted . . . «Ruts M. Strano 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Ueiewsiey 


Some Techniques of Screening Mentally Retarded and Intellectually Gifted Individuals. . . . Winuis W. Crarx 
Executive Vice-President, California Test Bureau 
Policy and Practice in the Employment of Mature Workers .. «. . CHarres E. Oper 
Chief, Division of Counseling, U. S. Employment Service 
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The So-Called *‘Handicapped”’ Wituram P. McCanite 
Executive Secretary, President’ 5 Conmaieaten on National Bupley the Handicapped Week 
Living with a Handicap—A Realistic Approach isl — . Morton A. Seipenrsip 
Director, Division of Psychological Services and Public Education, National Fesndasion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc 
Recorder: Mortimer M. Meyer, Chief Clinical Psychologist, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Va., Los Angeles, California 
4. The Interview in Counseling 
Presiding . . WituraM H. Arxins 
paren Shean of Edecation, Ratgers University, New Room ick, New Jersey 
Participants: 
A Frame of Reference 
Giving Information to Counssless 
Assistant Professor of Bdecation, Univwsiey of Seuthern California, Los Angeles 
. Crarton M. Gyerpe 


Wituiam H. Arxine 
Eart F. Cannas 


Motivating the Counselee 
Assistant Professor of Bistn, San Diego Seate College, San Diego, California 

What Good Are Interview Rules? . . ' Frank Sipvers 

Specialist in Education, Federal Security hone, Office of Eduction, u ‘ashington 25, D. ¢ 

Degrees of Directiveness and Levels of Approach in Interviewing Davin R. Stone 

Associate Professor of Psychology, Utah State Agtealvendd College, lam, Utab 
Recorder: Gunnar L. Wan aquist, Director of Guidance, Ell Monte Union High School District, Ell Monte, California 
5. Developing Concepts of Pupil Personnel Services 
Presiding . 


Leonarp W. Mirter 


Specialist, Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work Programs, U. S. “Office of Education 


Participants: 
Significant Developments in the Concepts of Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Raves Bepext 
‘Chairmen, Department of Psychology and Edecation, Austen U; miversity, Ww ‘as siduagen, D.C 
Achieving a Well-Coordinated Program of Pupil Personnel Services. . . . . . . . . Harry W. Smatrensurc 
Director of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools 


Panel representing: 
Visiting Teacher and Attendance Worker 
Director of Guidance and Child Acemsing, Pash Public Schools, "Pistshergh, Pennsylvania 
Maser A. Geppgs 


Oscar J. Scowaam 


Health Specialist 


Marion Brown 
Supervisor of Occupational Adjustment, Oakland Public Se bool, Oakland, California 


School-Psychologist . . . . . . . . » Wittram R. Grove 
Psychologist and Director of Child Study, Pheonix Public Schools, Plena, Arizona 


School Counselor 


Placement Counselor 


- Rita Barrona 
"Head Counselor, 0° Keefe High School, Aslame, ‘Guuie 


Coordinator of Pupil Personnel Services . 
Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent, Ric mee Public 7 hools, Richmond, Va 


6. How Are Your Public Relations? 
Presiding . 


Joun F. Suowatrer 


Mary J. Drucker 

Assistent State ene isor, Guidance Services, State Department of Edecation, Columbus, Obie 
Panel Participants: 

Ricuarp Barsour, Director of Guidance, San Diego, California 

Howarp Cuernorr, General Manager, Station KFMB, San Diego, California 

Harocp Mitter, Executive, New Orleans Vocational Guidance Service, New Orleans, Loutsiana 

Mary Wixuams, Fashion Coordinator, Joseph Magnin, San Francisco, California 

E. J. Rosinson, President, Elwood J. Robinson Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, California 
Recorder: Mary Corre, Director of Counseling Services, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


12:15 Luncheon Sponsored by Professional Membership Committee 


Estecite FetpMan 


Presiding . 
Bian of Pupil: Services, | Board of Edecation, New Masi Connecticut 
Topic: Ethics of Professional Membership... . . Rosert Hoppock 
Professor of Education, New York Us niversity, New y ork 
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12:15 Luncheon for Friends and Alumni of New York University 


Presiding . . . Wrettam D. Wirxmss 


1:30 P.M. General Meeting 


Presiding . . « Witrram H. McCreary 
Assistant State Supervisor, Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidemn, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 

Speakers: 
Intelligences not Intelligence: Implications for Counseling . . . Matcotm S. MacLean 
Professor, University of California at Los daghe 
Needed Field Research in Guidance . . . . ... +. . H. B. McDantet 
Professor of Edacation al Psycho har, Stanford Univwsiey 
Recorder: Cant A. Larson, Consultant, Bureau of Education Research, California State Department of Education 


3:00 P.M. 


1. Use of Tests in Guidance 
Presiding . . . . . . Woopwarp C, Smita 
Director of Field Sects, Contral Michigan College of Bdscstion, Me. 7 Michigan 
Participants: 
Some Promising Developments in the Use of Tests in Guidance . . . eo Donatp E. Super 
Professor of Education, Teachers ~e Columbia 
Early Identification of Potential Engineers . . A. GLenwoop WALKER 
Director, Pacific Coast Office, Edecational Testing 5 Service, Los Angles, California 
The Differential Aptitude Tests: Their Use in Counseling . .. . . . Atexanper G. WesmMan 
Associate Director, Test Division, The Psychological Cuguation, New York City 
Recorder: Frepericx Wigner, Director, Jewish Vocational Service, Houston, Texas 
2. Pattern Research in Guidance 
6 4 6 4 ao 0 ‘ - oc ce + « + » » Coanees R. Fooren 
Director of Graduate Studies, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Participants: 
Differential Prediction of College Success - . . . Franx Jex 
Department of Edecational Pasha: y, University of Utah 
An Illustration of the Method of Multiple Discriminant Analysis Davip TiepEMAN 
Assistant Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, ——" University 
Studies in the Prediction of Student Success at the University of Washington ; . Aucust Dvorak 
Director of Admissions Research and Professor of Psychology, University of uu ladiages 
Recorder: Ropert D. Srrietine, Director of Teacher Placement, University of Florida 
3. Improving Vocational Guidance and Placement Services through Better Industry—School Cooperation 
eee er rar oe eee a ee ee . . «  Watrace Jamie 
General Personnel Director, Carnation Company, Los Angeles, California 
Participants: 
Larry A. CostiGan, Jr., Personnel Director, Consolidated Western Steel Corporation, Los Angeles 
Lawrence T. Cooper, Assistant Vice-President (in charge of personnel), Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, Los 
Angeles 
Lynn Catucart, Personnel Manager, Prudential Insurance Company of America, Los Angeles 
Grace Simar, Area Employment Coordinator, Los Angeles City Schools 
Josern A. Amort, Director of Personnel Placement, City College of San Francisco, San Francisco 
Howarp Campion, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles City Schools 
Recorder: Barpara Wricut, Guidance Consultant, Minneapolis Public Schools 
4. Evaluation of Guidance and Personnel Services 
Presiding . . . . . . . . Artnur A. Hrrcacock 
Director, Junior Division aad Connecting Service, ond Professor of Edscssional Pos hology and Measurements, University 


of Nebraska 
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Participants: 
The Guidance Program: The Sixteen High School Evaluation Benjamin G. Kremen 
Assistant Professor of Education, Fresno Ste tate College 
The Guidance Program: Judging the Guidance Program by External Criteria Roy Cocurane 
Psychological and Research Services, Tacoma Public Schools 
The Counseling Function: Evaluation . Paut J. DantEison 
Assistant Professor of Bdscavion, University of Arizona 
Critique of Evaluation Deen ee Ruta Strano 
Professor of Education, Columbia University 
Recorder: Doris McCarrey, Director of Guidance Services, Nebraska City Public Schools, Nebraska 
Program on Reading 
Program on Ethical Practices 


:00 P.M. 


Division on Individual Appraisal, Counseling and Instruction 
Presiding ch ; E:mer E. WaGner 
Assistant Dean, School of Education, University of Southern California 
Business Meeting 
Patterns of Characteristics of Mentally Retarded Children Heven K. Macy 
U. of So. Cal. at L. A 
Recorder: Lea A. Burke, U. of So. Cal. at L. A. 
Division on Placement and Follow-up 
Division on Administration and Supervision 
Presiding C. C. Trittincuam 
Superintendent of Schools, County of Los Angeles, California 
Topic: Our Intellectual Resources: Special Consideration of the Gifted Child in our Secondary Schools 
Participants: 


Dag Wo rte, Commission of Human Resources and Advanced Training, Washington, D. C 
Atprep Lewerenz, Head Supervisor, Evaluation Section, Curriculum Division, Los Angeles City Schools 
Crarence Faust, President, Funds for Advancement of Education, Pasadena, California 


Division on Occupational Research 
Presiding . . a" ; Avoust Dvorak 
Professor of Education, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Topic: Estimating the Kind and Degree of Aptitudes Required for Occupational Success 
Participants: 
Recent Developments in Measuring Aptitudes J. P. Guttrorp 
Professor of Psychology, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
Estimating Aptitudes through Observing the Job Wicoert Srirzennercer 
Chief, Occupational Analysis Branch, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C 
Recorder: Hucu W. Love, Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas 
Committee on Ethical Practices 
Committee on Regional Conferences 
Presiding . B. Howarp Peake 
State Supervisor of Guidance, Montpelier, Vermont 
Division on Professional Training and Certification 
Topic: Appraising the Counselor's Duties and Qualifications in a Unified Personnel and Guidance Association 
Presiding oe a a ee . Artuur Jones 
Professor Emeritus, University of Pennsylvania 
Participants: 
Elements in the Counselor's Job . . . owe Crype Linpisr 
Veterans Administration, ee D. C. 
Personal Qualifications of the Counselor pet Wituram C, Corrie 
Assistant Director, Gaidence Clinic, University of Kansas 
Standards for Counselor Preparation . Leona Bucuwatp 
Director of Guidance and Placement Services, Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland 
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Discussion Leader 2 .. . CHances Ops 

Chief, Counseling Selective Slauume, al Testing Division, — of Bupleyment Secuniay, Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Recorder: Leonarp Muxier, Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, April 3 


9:00 A.M. General Meeting 


Presiding baie , , Mary D. Basso 
Supervisor, Guidance and Placement, Providence (Rhode Island) Public Schools 
Speakers: 

The Role of the School Counselor in Promoting Mental Health . . . . Frane F. Tatiman, M.D. 


Head of California State Department of Mental Health 


10:30 A.M. 


1. Mental Health through Group Methods 


Presiding 


é : RayMonp N. Hatcu 
Acting Director, Institute for Cuming, Testing, an. i Gulden, Michigan . State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Participants 
Cuauncey A. ALBxanpgr, Executive Director, Southern California Soctety for Mental Hygiene 
Ban A. Suttivan, Director, Student Personnel Services, University of Wisconsin 
H. C. LinpGren, Assocsate Professor of Psychology, San Francisco State College 
Ropert B. Haas, Head, Education Extension, University of California 
Demonstration: 
Recorder: Harry H. Scares, Assistant Professor, Institute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, Michigan State College 


2. Guidance in the Rural School 


Joint Meeting Sponsored by AGRY and NVGA 
Presiding ay 


gig , Rutn StranG 
Professor of Education, Columbia University 
Participants 
How to Develop a Guidance Program in a Junior High School , . . Farra Smrrrge 
Director of Guidance, Santa Barbara County Schools, Santa Bateve, California 
How to Launch a County Guidance Program. har Davip Barnes 
Coordinator of Guidance- Attendance Service, San Diego Commty Schools, San Diego, California 
How to Improve the Quality of Rural Guidance Services throughout a State . . . . . .Joun S. Carrorr 
Head, Department of Education, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, These 
The Migration Problem of Rural Young People as It Affects the Guidance Prograra . Marcuerits W. ZaPpoLgon 
Special Assistant for Occupational Outlook Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. §. Department of Labor 
Discussion: 
Summary: Our Responsibilities and Opportunities j ,iariesaesne > ERS 
Recorder: B. Howarp Paras, State Supervisor of Guidance, Montpelier, —_— 
3. Factors in Occupational Choice 


Presiding 


. . . Water Jonnson 
Associate Sataina, Institute of Commuting, ‘Tossing, aul Guides, Michigan S State v0 College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Participants: 
Effect of Disseminating Occupational Information on Making Occupational Choices . . . Franxuin R. Zeran 


Dean, School of Education, Oregon State College 
Personality Dynamics and Occupational Choice ... . cee eee e . « Bemenens Pons 
Clinical Prychologist, Bes dagle 
Factors Affecting Occupational Choice among Women .. . , . . . Maroanst ANDREWS 
Consultant in Work Experience and Placement, Board of Edacation, Minneapolis 
Sociological Factors Affecting Occupational Choice . . . . . Anprew D. Roserts, Santa Ana City Schools, Cal. 
Recorder: Kennetu G. Newson, Michigan State College 
4. Impact of Present Conditions upon Manpower Problems 
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Presiding 
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Crarence W. Fator 


Acting Associate Professor and Field Regroseutatinn in Gaiden, College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Address . 


. Guewn E. Brockway 


Regional Director, Defense Manpower Administration, Bureau of Baplguens Sommiey, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Regional Office, 
San Francisco 


Discussants: 


Wituiam T. Armstronc, Major, U.S.M.C., Regional Field Officer, Region 12, 


California 


Selective Service System, San Francisco, 


Desmonp Jacosi, Washington State Employment Service, Seattle, Washington 
Mitton Mons, Supervisor of Placement, Pasadena City Schools, California 
Ricnarp O'Mara, Representative of the Engineering Manpower Commission, Western Precipitation Corporation, Los Angeles, 


California 


Seymour L. Wourssin, Chief, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U 


of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


S. Dept. 


Recorder: Francis E. Crarx, Director of Student Personnel, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 


5. International Relations 
Presiding . 


Harry A. Jacur 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidenes Susie, U. S. Office of Education, W ‘eshinggen, D.C 
6. Qualifications for Specialized Student Personnel Services That Complement the Services of the Counselor 


Presiding . . 


Counseling ee , 
Mental Hygiene . 


School Social Work . 
Placement Work 


Pupil Accounting and Attendance 


Raven Bevery 


Professor of Psychology, American University, Washington, D. C. 


Raven Beperr 
. Fran F. Tatiman, M.D. 


Ricnarp L. Jonnson 
Manion Brown 


Joun B. Hunt 


Director of Child Welfare and Attendance, Los Angeles, Colifernia 


Deans of Men and Women 


Vetma Haypsn 


Associate Director of Student Personnel Services, New Haven State Teachers College, Connecticut 


Health Services . . . 


C. Morisey Serrery, M.D. 


Director of Health Services Branch, Los eagles City Board of Education, California 
Recorder: Leonanp M. Mixxer, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


P.G.A. Program at Los Angeles 


Lie ASSEMBLY oF the Personnel and Guid- 


ance Association will hold its first 
session on Tuesday afternoon, April 1, at the 
Los Angeles Convention. NVGA is the 
largest division within the PGA, and will 
be represented by 37 representatives. 

In order to secure the greatest possible 
individual participation and expression in 
the conduct of the assembly, the Executive 
Council has arranged a program which pro- 
vides for the entire convention dividing into 
smal] discussion groups. Each of these 
groups will be chaired by members of the 
PGA Assembly and will discuss at least the 
following questions: 


e What should PGA do for local groups and 
individual members? 


e What should PGA do for divisions and 
special interest groups? 

e What role should the individual play in 
PGA? 

e What divisions should be organized within 
PGA? 

e What special activities should PGA carry 
on—immediately as well as in the future? 


After approximately an hour and a half 
the groups will break up and the first PGA 
Assembly will be held. Since there will be 
one or more assembly members in each dis- 
cussion group, they will be able to gain a 
reasonably accurate understanding of the 
sentiments of the various members and to 
present them to the assembly. ~* 

Other items for business for the PGA As- 
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sembly will include a discussion of criteria for 
approving new divisions, the need for 
the broadest possible membership base, the 
annual budget, and a consideration of the 
constitution. 

NVGA members who are going to be un- 
able to attend the Los Angeles meetings but 
who have some ideas regarding PGA and its 
development should forward their comments 
and suggestions to President Clifford Erick- 
son. The PGA Executive Council truly 
wants the organization to reflect the active 
interest of all its members. The Council feels 
that the association's activities and projects 
are of the utmost importance to the estab- 
lishment of a sound organization. Sug- 
gestions which will increase the value of 
PGA to the personnel field, to local groups, 
and to individual members are particularly 
sought. 

The following persons comprise the Execu- 
tive Council until the Divisions elect their 
regular representatives: Clifford E. Erickson 
and Charles Odell for NVGA; George 
Mowrer and John W. Odgers for NAGS; 
E. H. Hopkins and Gordon V. Anderson, 
ACPA; and Robert H. Shaffer, Donald E. 
Super, and Frank M. Fletcher as PGA Presi- 
dent, President-Elect, and Treasurer, respec- 
tively. 

The Council has held two meetings; one 
in Chicago, Illinois, in October and the 
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second in Columbus, Ohio, in January. 
Because of inclement weather grounding 
planes, Mary Drucker, NVGA Trustee and 
member of Occupations’ Editorial Board, 
represented President Erickson at the second 
meeting. 


Junior College Personnel 
To Be Feted in California 


On Sunday afternoon, March 30, 1952, the 
Deans of Women and Deans of Men in the 
Southern California Junior Colleges are 
planning a social hour for all deans of women, 
deans of men, and guidance and personnel 
officers in junior colleges of the country who 
will be in Los Angeles to attend the national 
conventions of the several organizations 
affiliated with the National Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

The objective of the Southern California 
groups is to get all the junior college repre- 
sentatives together early so that plans for 
trips and visitations may be made and ar- 
rangements for use of transportation facilities 
available be completed. The coffee hour 
will be held from 5:30 to 7 o'clock in a room 
at the Bilemore Hotel, convention head- 
quarters. All visiting representatives of 
junior college are cordially invited to stop 
in and meet their professional associates. 


Moreover, domesticity is seldom a permanent calling for women any more. 
Early marriages produce eventually more matrons (frequently widowed) with 
grown children, who yet have 20 to 25 years of active living ahead. Often 


they must earn. 


At least if they are to be saved from neuroses, they must have 


activities or creative interests of some kind. 
Meantime, in more and more jobs, college diplomas are being required, to 


say nothing of specialized graduate training. 


Self-interest, if not the public, 


would seem to require that girls today who are what is known as “college ma- 


terial” complete their college training. 


Yet it must be faced that the emotional climate accompanying rearmament 


is not conducive to this. 


reorganization of higher education may be necessary. 


If both it and the early marriage trend continue, some 


Perhaps more pro- 


vision for return to college after the early stages of domesticity will have to be 
made.—Malvina Lindsay in the Washington Post, January 16. 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





Occupationat Outtook Hanpsook, pre- 
pared by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Washington, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. $3.00. 575 pp. 


MERICA’S DEFENSE MOBILIZATION and pro- 

duction efforts have changed the employ- 
ment outlook for nearly every type of job in 
the country. In most fields, the number of 
workers needed has increased, but in some the 
mobilization impact has had the reverse 
effect. 

These facts run through the new edition of 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook, prepared 
by the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration. 

The Handbook demonstrates how the na- 
tion’s defense activities almost overnight 
have changed the immediate prospects in 
occupations ranging from college professors 
to foundry workers and from farmers to 
insurance salesmen. 

In most scientific fields and in engineering, 
for example, the Korean situation brought 
a sharp increase in demand for personnel— 
ending the threat of job competition amon 
the record numbers of recent college and high 
school graduates. Long-run prospects in 
these rapidly expanding fields have been much 
less affected by the mobilization; they were 
and are very good. 

The Handbook also discusses prospects for a 
number of other professions, as they , have 
been affected by America’s mobilization 
activities. Following are some highlights: 

For teachers, the outlook for the future 
depends largely upon the type of teaching to 
be done. New openings for college instruc- 
tors will be limited mainly to replacements 
for those who retire or leave the profession 
for other reasons. At the high school level, 
the defense program seems to be draining off 
the surplus of teachers that existed before 
Korea, thus creating more opportunities for 
newcomers, though there is still an over- 


supply in some subject fields. And at the 
elementary school level, the shortage that 
existed for some time back has now become 
more severe than ever. 

Medicine, dentistry, nursing, and other 
health service occupations continue to offer 
excellent opportunities for those able to gain 
admission to professional schools. One rea- 
son is the armed forces’ need for more medica! 

rsonnel. Other reasons, according to the 
Handbook, are America's increasing and aging 
population, rising income level, peat of 
preventive medicine, and progress in medical 
science itself. 

Law is one of the few professions that 
probably will continue to remain over- 
crowded, despite the defense program, the 
Handbook noted. Mobilization, however, 
may reduce competition for jobs, but cer- 
tainly will not eliminate it entirely. The 
Handbook points out that 12,000 young 
lawyers passed their bar examinations in 
1949 alone—almost twice as many as in any 
of the immediate pre-war years. And the 
number of new graduates probably will 
remain high for the next year or so, unless 
many students are suddenly called into active 
military duty. 

Other professions which, the Handbook 
states, will offer bright prospects for the 
future include social work, library work, 
accountancy (overcrowded before Korea), 
and psychology. But despite the defense 
program, the fields of newspaper reporting, 
radio announcing, and photography will 
remain relatively difficult to enter. 

Turning to fields other than the professions, 
the Handbook takes a look at the building 
trades, and finds that the impact of defense 
on employment outlook has been mixed. 

In some of the trades, it states, any reduced 
employment brought aboutby lessened civilian 
construction probably will be more than made 
up by booming defense requirements. But 
other trades, not readily adaptable to defense 
needs, will be hard hit. 

The Handbook lists plumbing, pipe fitting, 


and construction machine operation among 
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the construction trades with promising out- 
looks even during mobilization. On the 
other side of the Pony trades which may 
suffer if home building is cut include stone- 
masonry, cement finishing, plastering, paint- 
ing, and paperhanging. 

America’s fast-growing ‘“‘machine age’ 
has largely been responsible for the excellent 
employment prospects of the thousands of 
craftsmen and repairmen who build the 
machines and keep them running. As more 
and more mechanical equipment is developed 
—ranging from veoh 7 gadgets to tre- 
mendous machines for industrial use—the 
need for new employees skilled in their opera- 
tion and repair will increase apace, according 
to the Handbook. 

As an example, the Handbook predicts that 
employment of automobile mechanics will 
remain at current high levels, regardless of 
whether or not new car production is cur- 
tailed. The reason, it explains, is that there 
are now 45,000,000 automobiles on the road, 
half of which are pre-World War II vintage, 
and all of which sooner or later will need 
repair. 

Or as another example, the Handbook 
sees a bright future for skilled radio and 
television technicians. The demand for elec- 
tronic technicians will be strong, it states, 
both to service home radio and television 
sets and to manufacture and service military 
and industrial electronics equipment. The 
job outlook for foundry workers has been 
given a lift by the defense program, the 
Handbook observes. Job openings will be 
particularly numerous during the early Fifties 
it notes, as metal working industries—prin- 
cipal users of castings—expand to meet de- 
fense requirements. 

In a section on employment prospects in 
transportation, the volume predicts a long- 
range decrease in the number of workers em- 
ployed by railroads, and a gradual increase 
in those hired by the airlines. 

The drop in railroad employment, however, 
may be arrested temporarily as the stepped-up 
defense program creates heavy demands for 
rail traffic. But eventually the decline will 
continue, since the trend is to employ fewer 
workers to handle a given volume of traffic. 

Air transportation, the Handbook notes, 
has had its ups and downs after World War 
II—overexpansion, a sharp shakedown in 
employment and a leveling off—but in the 
long run, steady growth is likely. Employ- 
ment began to pick up even before Korea, 
and has accelerated since. 
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The Handbook's section on insurance states 
that it’s easy to find jobs as insurance sales- 
men and brokers—but difficult to keep them, 
since competition is keen, and long-estab- 
lished agents have a natural advantage over 
newcomers in making sales. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook covers 
the outlook in agriculture by describing 
opportunities in each of the 10 major regions 
a the United States. This section was 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

At the present time, the Handbook states, 
the reverse labor force on farms is relatively 
small, in contrast to the pre-war period. 
Thousands of men are needed each year, to 
replace the aged, the physically disabled 
(farm accident rates are high), and the eco- 
nomic casualties of bad financing or inefficient 
operation. 

In describing each of the many occupations 
covered, the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
does not limit itself to future prospects alone. 
Also included are descriptions of the job it- 
self, information on training and required 
qualifications, earnings, and working condi- 
tions. Several sections of the book have 
been devoted to important defense industries, 
such as aircraft, shipbuilding, steel, and oil. 

The book was prepared with the help of 
thousands of trade associations, unions, 
private employers, and other groups, as well 
as a number of government agencies other 
than the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The current edition of the Handbook is 
nearly twice as comprehensive as the first 
edition of the Handbook which appeared in 
the spring of 1949. The 433 occupations 
covered by the 1951 edition compare with 
only 288 included in the earlier volume. The 
first edition was on the “‘best seller list’’ 
of the Government Printing Office with over 
40,000 copies sold.—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
Dean of Students, Bethany College. 


Editor's Note: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
warns users of the old edition of the Hand- 
book that it is out of date because the picture 
has changed considerably since it appeared. 
The first edition should be replaced when- 
ever possible by the new edition. When 
such replacement is impossible, a notice 
should be pasted on the cover of the old 
edition calling its users’ attention to the fact 
that it is out of date and that the new 
edition is available in libraries. 
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Hearts Counse.inc, by Milton Schwebel 
and Ella F. Harris. New York: Chartwell 
House, Inc., 1951. 238 pp. $3.00. 


| BOOK is a text written by a psycholo- 
gist and a physician for professional 
workers of all sorts who must counsel with 
people presenting medical symptoms. It is a 
text simply written, full of illustrations, prac- 
tical exercises, and there are questions at the 
end of the first six chapters. This text forces 
the counselor to face basic issues in his han- 
dling of clients or patients. It can be under- 
stood by the student and enjoyed by the ex- 
perienced practitioner. 

A four-pronged approach must be learned 
by the teacher, doctor, nurse, case worker, at- 
tendance officer, special educator, or psy- 
chologist handling people with health prob- 
lems. The particular role the counselor uses 
depends on the readiness of the client for 
help. For the client who wants help, the 
authors suggest the client-centered approach 
and gives Tecailed assistance on how to learn 
to handle the emotionalized attitudes sur- 
rounding health symptoms. For the unmo- 
tivated client, the authors suggest either a 
case work approach, referral, or direct health 
education. Each of these four approaches is 
elaborated and illustrated. 

After setting forth the objectives and 
philosophy of health —— both the 
psychologist and the physician describe the 
qualities of a good counselor. The chapter 
on ‘‘Promoting the Dynamic Counseling Re- 
lationship’’ is well illustrated with case ma- 
terial. The chapter on ‘“The Case Work Ap- 
proach’ is a — attempt at describing 
diagnostic and environmental manipulation 
required in handling people who eietouty 
need but do not ask for health counsel. The 
psychologist neglects references from the field 
of psychiatric case work in his bibliography 
on case work; and he did not include the 
1950 ASCD publication, Fostering Mental 
Health In Our Schools. 

The latter half of the book is done by the 
physician. In her chapters on ‘Where Phys- 
ical Symptoms Predominate’’ and ‘‘Where 
Emotionai Symptoms Predominate’’ there is 
more stress on diagnosis and on management 
than on treatment by counseling methods. 
There is a well-selected bibliography after 
each chapter, but there are no questions at 
the end of the chapters in the latter half of 
the text. 

A useful chapter to students is the brief one 
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on ‘Referral and Resources.’’ There is a list- 
ing of sources for health information and for 
health services with emphasis on facilities in 
the New York area. A chapter on ‘The 
Ethics of Health Counseling’’ includes con- 
sideration of the ethical principles of only the 

hysician and psychologist. There is no 
ro omeneetton to this chapter even though 
much has been published in recent years on 
ethics of dealing with health problems in the 
professions of nursing, my work, educa- 
tion, osteopathy, etc. The closing chapter on 
evaluation of counseling helps summarize the 
application of the client-centered viewpoint to 
health counseling, because most research in 
counseling has been done by the client-cen- 
tered workers. 

The authors succeed in helping the coun- 
selor see that he must select methods that 
match the readiness of the client for help. 
“With some people he functions largely as a 
counseling interviewer, with others as a case 
worker, and with still others as a resource 
person providing information—the health 
counselor recognizes that there are cases in 
which the time for counseling has passed. 
These are emergency situations involving 
acute physical and/or emotional illness for 
which there is no other recourse but im- 
mediate referral, without any attempt at es- 
tablishing the counseling relationship.’ This 
text gets down to actual practices in the coun- 
seling of the wide range of individuals who 
do or do not want help with their health 
problems.—Dovucias D. Brocxsma, Director 
of Pupil Personnel, Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Worx Experience in Hicu Scoot, by 
Wilson H. Ivins and William B. Runge. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1951. $4.75. 


HE BOOK BRINGS ee in rather de- 


tailed and unique form, a treatment of 
work experience programs. The publication 
is divided into five parts which include back- 
grounds and developments of work ex- 
perience; the needs for high school work ex- 
perience; work experience in the curriculum; 
organization and administration of the co- 
operative work experience program and po- 
tential opportunities for further develop- 
ments in work experience. 

The authors treat the various kinds of pro- 
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grams of work i i presently in opera- 
tion on various educational levels, although 
the reviewer feels that the emphasis is too 
strongly placed on the vocational aspects of 
such programs. 

Of particular interest, in beginning or bet- 
ter implementing work experience programs, 
is the thorough treatment of the objectives 
that should be present and the curriculum 
implications of work experience along with 
other educational processes. In discussing 
the establishment olthe cooperative programs 
the authors provide considerable material on 
the need for understanding the program; 
terminology used and initial steps in estab- 
lishing such programs. They are most prac- 
tical in their recognition of the need for de- 
termining interests and such clearances that 
must be obtained if the programs are to be 
successful. 

The work of the coordinator, the pro- 
cedures for recruiting and selecting trainees, 
coordination and on-the-job training, voca- 
tional and other related classes are clearly de- 
fined. Procedures for evaluating and im- 
proving the program are sisnented tn a man- 
ner most helpful to those concerned. 

While the book does not treat, on any 
widely developed scale, specific programs in 
specific areas it does bring together the philos- 
ophy, operation, and implication of work ex- 
perience as a part of the secondary school pro- 
gram. 

The material covered will be of direct as- 
sistance to school administrators; to co- 
ordinators of cooperative work programs and 
directors of both general and vocational 
guidance. BE pecs business employers 
who are either cooperating in work programs 
or who contemplate doing so, will find the 
book especially helpful.—Haro tp J. Ditton, 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


<> 
Firm AND Epucation, edited by Godfrey 


Elliott. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1948. 597 pp. $7.50. 


ones THERE are so many films available 
now to those working in the field of 
guidance, it is thought appropriate to call at- 
tention to one of the authoritative books on 
the role of the film in the field of education. 
Film and Education discusses the increased 
importance of the motion picture as a vehicle 
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of communication in school and community 
life. The reviewer believes that motion pic- 
tures in the area of psychology and guidance 
have made tremendous strides in the past few 
years. For example, a column in Occupa- 
TIONS On visual aids running each month this 
year is the length of a feature article, and it 
covers only a part of the materials coming 
out. The area of visual aids, in many fields 
of learning, is a burgeoning one. 

There are 37 chapters in the book, written 
by specialists in their respective avenues of in- 
terest. Readers of this Journal may be par- 
ticularly interested in the chapters on ‘‘Ap- 
plications of the Film in Guidance,"’ ‘‘The 
Film in Health and Physical Education’’; 
**The Film in Business Education’’; “Films 
in the Federal Government’; “‘The Film 
Trains Industrial Workers’’; ‘‘The Film in 
Vocational Arts’; “Basic Techniques of 
Film Use’’; and the three chapters on the 
nature of the educational film, ‘“The Genesis 
of the Educational Film’’; ‘‘The Nature of 
the Educational Film,"’ and ‘The Psychology 
of Seeing Motion Pictures."’ 

The editor of the series, himself editor of 
Younc America Fits, has brought to- 
gether an unusual array of talent in the way of 
contributors. There is little doubt that this 
is a very useful and provocative book. Previ- 
ous reviews of the heck in other periodicals 
have been enthusiastic. If you work at all 
with visual aids this book should be on your 
reference shelf.—W. D. W. 


<> 
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Manpower Resources AND UTILIZATION, 
by A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1951. 532 pp. $6.50. 


ie is THE best analysis of the principles 
of the United States working force it 
has been this reviewer's privilege to read. 
The authors are especially well qualified to 
organize the facts about manpower re- 
sources and to interpret this information for 
an understanding of how these resources may 
be utilized. Mr. Jaffe was Chief Statistician, 
Research Branch, Information and Education 
Division, War Department, during World 
War II. He is now Assistant Director, 
Population Division, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. Mr. 
Stewart is the Assistant Commissioner for 
Program Planning and Publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. He has held a number of positions 
in the federal government that are related to 
manpower, the one of most interest to guid- 
ance workers being Chief of the Occupational 
Outlook Division of the Bureau of. Labor 
Statistics, 1943-1945. It is doubrful if 


authors of less experience could assemble such 
an imposing array of information and treat 


it in so broad a scope. 

The main theme of the book is that an 
understanding of the working force, includ- 
ing the definition of the term, emerges from 
the entire social economic, political, and 
cultural milieu. The emphasis is upon the 
working force as a function of all aspects of 
the culture thereby giving the reader a study 
of workers as part and parcel of the entire 
society in which they live. The scope of the 
book is indicated by the three parts and ap- 
pendix into which it is divided. 

Part I, problems of measurement and 
analysis, defines the nature of the working 
force about which statistics are being col- 
lected, and explains why the definition cur- 
rently employed in the United States has 
been adopted. The socio-economic nature 
of the working force is developed as the basis 
for collecting statistics, and the rationale of 
current labor force measurement is clearly 
presented. Examples of analysis of the work- 
ing force are applied to such problems as 
national and international full employment 
policy, underemployment, seasonal unem- 
ployment, manpower requirements for partial 
mobilization, and manpower in relation to 
full mobilization. 
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Part II, description of the United States 
working force, presents a picture of the 
characteristics of the individuals who com- 
pose the labor force, and analyzes the family 
patterns of these workers. Guidance work- 
ers will find here a precise explanation of 
how the family that spends the worker's in- 
come is related to the status of the worker. 
The working force is described by such pat- 
terns as its color composition, urban-rural 
composition, marital and dependency status, 
ratio of the sexes, age composition, and post- 
war expansion and contraction. Counselors 
will be especially interested in the treatment 
of factors related to shifts in occupations and 
skills, changes in the industrial composi- 
tion of the working force, and the charac- 
teristics of persons not in the working force 

Part III, the working force in its social 
and economic context, considers the im- 

lications of technological developments, 
Scommebie characteristics, social and psy- 
chological aspects, attitudes of society and 
the worker, and the cultural context of 
workers. Here is a rich background of ma- 
terial on the effect of inventions on the size 
of the labor force, the relationship of in- 
creased productivity per worker to the avail- 
ability of leisure time, and the influence of 
technical changes on employment and un- 
employment. Mortality, immigration, mi- 
gration, and fertility are considered in rela- 
tion to the working force. Counselors will 
find the discussion of the attitudes of seg 
ments of the population with respect to 
work and jobs to be a most valuable con- 
tribution to this difficult aspect of vocational 
counseling. Basic data are given on the 
prestige and acclaim society accords to 
various jobs. 

The appendix is of sufficient size to war- 
rant its treatment as a fourth part of the 
book. Probably the most valuable material 
for the counselor is the statistical table that 
shows the socio-economic classification of 
the working force, by sex, for the United 
States from 1910 through 1950. The table, 
containing both actual numbers and _ per- 
centages, facilitates the estimation of trends 
during the period. There is an unusually 
complete bibliography arranged by chapters 

This book should be in the hands of every 
guidance worker who wishes an understand- 
ing of the factors that condition the United 
States working force. Basically, the pres- 
entation is sound and convincing here 
is every reason to believe that this book fills 
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a well-established need and that it will 
become recognized as an authoritative treat- 
ment of the problem.—Ratpu Bepe.t, Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology and Educa- 
tion, American University. 


<> 


Growinc Up, by Roy O. Billete and 
J. Wendell Yeo. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1951. 370 pp. $2.80. 


Gress UP is an interesting, readable 
text which has as its purpose “‘self- 
appraisal, motivation, and integration’’ by 
and for each pupil. The book has been 
written in such a way as to lend itself readily 
to these objectives. Each unit is carefully 
put together and is interrelated with other 
units and with the whole life of the student, 
inside and outside school. The text is in- 
tended for use primarily in the ninth grade 
although the authors also recommend its 
use in eighth as well as in tenth. 

The book is one of the better books this 
reviewer has seen thus far designed to moti- 
vate and stimulate early adolescents to a 
measure of  self-appraisal. The material 
covered comes aie the unit headings: 
“You and Your Future,’’ ‘Comparing Your- 
self with Other People,’ ‘Finding Out Your 
Heredity as You Grow Up,” “Achieving 
Physical Health and Fitness,’’ **Achieving 
Mental and Emotional Health and Fitness,”’ 
‘Abilities Everyone Should Have," ‘Your 
Personal Appearance,’* “Your Relations with 
Others,"’ ““Your Interests and Activities,”’ 
‘Preparation for Vocational Choice,"* ‘‘Edu- 
cational Planning,”’ and “‘Right and Wrong.” 

Content, format, and illustrations should 
hold high interest value for youngsters. 
The factual content is good and has, according 
to the authors, met with the approval of over 
1,000 pupils and their teachers in the experi- 
mental tryout. The reading level appears 
to be challenging but not too difficult. 
The authors have apparently paid no little 
attention to the developmental tasks of early 
adolescence. From this point of view the 
book can be highly recommended. 

The book comes with two manuals, the 
laboratory manual for students and the 
teacher's manual. The reviewer has seen 
very few manuals as replete with suggestions 
for enriching the course of study as these 
that Billett and Yeo have written. The 
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summarizing activities and techniques for 
evaluation are good. The suggestions for 
core activities, additional ply oncom activi- 
ties, and supplementary materials are very 
comprehensive. 

It is the reviewer's belief that teachers will 
find this book particularly applicable to the 
roblem of finding adequate course materials 
ie new courses in Personality and Growth, 
Effective Living, etc. The movement to 
include courses of this type in the early high 
school curriculum is growing rapidly and a 
number of texts have been written but the 
book Growing Up is the most comprehensive 
and thorough the reviewer has yet seen. 
The authors have done an excellent job of 
interrelating the course material with that 
of other courses, the student's extra-class 
activities, and his outside school activities. 

One more point bears mention. In re- 
viewing this _ the writer feels that it 
would be particularly good for schools con- 
templating the installation of this kind of 
course, principally because of its comprehen- 
sive content on developmental approach, 
as well as its detail and assistance in suggest- 
ing activities. Nevertheless, it still leaves 
much leeway for the teacher's individual 
additions and encourages adaptation of the 
course and its material to the individual 
community and school. Growing Up is a 
course, not a text.—WIL.1aM E. ENGBRETSON, 
Classroom Teacher, Glencoe Public Schools, Glen- 


coe, Illinois. 


— q > - — 

Tue CHILD IN THE RuRAL ENVIRONMENT, 
by Fannie Wyche Dunn. 1951 Yearbook, 
Department of Rural Education, N. E. A 
Washington, D.C.: 1951. 253 pp. $2.00 
(paper), $3.00 (cloth). 


HE AUTHOR DURING her entire lifetime 
held an outstanding position of leader- 
ship in rural education. ginning with ex- 
perience as teacher in a rural school, she 
moved quickly into rural school —— 
at Farmville, Virginia, State Teachers Col- 
lege. After completing her study for the de- 
ree of doctor of philosophy at Teachers Col- 
con. Columbia, she accepted a position on its 
faculty. For many years she served as pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, send- 
ing out informed and inspired leaders in rural 
education to “the far corners of the nation and 
the world."’ 
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The book, The Child in the Rural Environ- 
ment, fills gaps in both the field of child psy- 
chology and rural education. Although 
there are many books on child study and child 
psychology, none includes such a wealth of 
anecdotal material about rural children 
Although very recently a number of impor- 
tant books and yearbooks on rural education 
have been published, none focuses so effec- 
tively on the distinctive needs, abilities, and 
potentialities of boys and girls growing up 
on our farms and in our rural towns and vil- 
lages. Any sound book on rural education is 
of world-wide significance, considering the 
preponderance of rural people in the nations of 
the world. 

As organized by Dr. Dunn's former students 
and associates and the very able yearbook 
committee, the book falls into three parts: 
**How Children Develop in Preschool Years,"* 
““Determiners of the Rural Child's Develop- 
ment,’ and “School Education in the Rural 
Environment.’’ The first part describes char- 
acteristic development of most children at 
different ages. This section is similar to 
other books on child study and includes a 
wealth of detailed recorded observations of 
the development of motor control, play, 
speech, language, intelligence, and personal- 
ity of rural children. 

Part II makes a more original contribution 
specifically to rural education and discusses 
the effects of certain distinctive factors in the 
rural environment on the child's develop- 
ment. The much-discussed question of the 
relative mental ability of rural and urban 
children is handled exceptionally well. 
First, Dr. Dunn calls attention to the in- 
fluence of the child's experiences on intelli- 
gence test scores, which are always a result- 
ant of the interaction of heredity and environ- 
ment. It follows that a given test might not 
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be equally applicable to children of markedly 
different environments. Second, she reviews 
some of the conflicting, inconclusive results of 
studies of the intelligence of urban and of 
rural children. Third, she stresses individual 
differences among rural children including 
differences in types of intelligence, the possi- 
bility of social and emotional blocks, and the 
value of test results in ‘‘affording guides for 
improved nurture.”’ 

An especially significant and sensitive chap- 
ter deals with ‘‘nature in the lives of rural 
children."" The rest of the chapters in Part II 
all “‘accentuate the positive’’—they describe 
concretely resources in the rural environment 
for the best development of children—the op- 
portunities for outdoor activities; for the de- 
velopment of self-esteem, independence, in- 
itiative, and responsibility; for mental 
health; and for work experiences. 

Part III integrates guidance, curriculum, 
and instruction. Developmental guidance is 
emphasized, although ‘‘remedial or thera- 
peutic guidance”’ and vocational guidance are 
mentioned. Many opportunities for guid- 
ance in the use and appreciation of the rural 
environment are given. The teacher's role in 
guidance is constantly emphasized. 
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The central contribution of this book is 
that of helping the reader to see and feel with 
children in their rural environment, under- 
stand their needs, and further their best de- 
velopment through day-by-day guidance in 
the home and the school, in their learning 
and living.—Ruts Strano, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Tuese Harvest Years, edited by Janet 
Baird. Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1951. 300 pp. $3.49. 


WELVE LEADERS in the field of gerontology 
T have each contributed a chapter for 
These Harvest Years, a guide to abundant 
living after forty. While the work is care- 
fully developed sequentially, cach chapter 
may be considered complete in itself; com- 
bined they form a blueprint, a guidebook, a 
manual for better living here sioue as well 
as for the future. The authors were selected 
not alone because they themselves are ex- 
perts in their fields but because they are 
living examples of what they are talking 
about. They have lived their first 40 years 
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successfully and are now living in their 
second 40 years with increased energy, 
enthusiasm, and achievement. 

Readers will recognize pioneers and old 
friends as they fad’ Martin Gumpert dis- 
cussing the new philosophy of maturity, 
O. Spurgeon English delineating what to do 
in keeping their minds young, Ernest P. 
Boas dealing with the maintenance of physi- 
cal vigor, Janet Baird specifically helping 
them to look as good as they feel, Sidney 
Epstein assisting with sound dental health, 
Henry W. Steinhaus advising on finance, 
Ollie Randall putting the community to 
work, George H. Waltz, Jr., lining up oc- 
cupations for their retirement, Richard Joseph 
planning bargain travel, while the Rev. 
Joseph R. Sizoo, the Rev. John L. Bonn, and 
the Rev. David De Sola Pool present religious 
needs and values from the Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish viewpoints, respectively. 

Each specialist writes as if he were talking 
directly to an old and trusted friend, giving 
him practical advice, encouragement, rein- 
forcement; providing comfort and hope; 


opening opportunities for greater usefulness 
in order to make his friend's life more worth 
while today and consequently more reward- 
ing, more personally and socially satisfying 


in the years ahead. 


In a three months’ period in which the 
reviewer has made ready use of the materials 
of this book in her field work, discussions, 
and conversations with those in their middle 
and later years, the ideas have taken hold— 
members of every audience have blocked out 
ways of changing their own personal lives 
cal living as they have recognized that the 
harvest of the second half of their lives can 
become increasingly more abundant through 
investing their time, energies, and skills 
more effectively. This book helps each 
individual to do some personal stock-taking, 
to do some soul-searching, to do something 
constructive about his findings. Even the 
jacket of the book raises evaluative questions, 
such as: ‘‘Have you made any new friends 
within the past year? Are you still popular 
among members of the opposite sex? Can 
you name three younger people whose wel- 
fare concerns you? Do you feel that you are 
helping some person or cause? Do you feel 
capable of doing something better than the 
average person?” Slightly reworded to se- 
cure specific implementation each of the 
jacket questions can serve as a valuable kick- 
off for large and small group discussion 
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sessions. The book helps to create a belief 
in self, a belief in the ability of each indi- 
vidual to build his own heaven on earth, a 
belief in society's capacity and responsibility 
to assist humankind to develop in construc- 
tive ways as yet little known and almost 
untapped. 

While almost without exception the work 
of each expert is based upon years of scientific 
research, the book is written throughout in 
popular language and style, al moves 
rapidly. It has sent many persons to reading 
other writings of the collaborating authors 
While there may be some ideas with which a 
reader may not agree, the constructive ap- 

roach of this book gives most readers a 
ift, confidence in the future, renewed 
strength and courage to meet what each day 
brings.—Estner Anson, Associate Professor, 
Continuing Education and Research, Michigan 
State College. 


——- <> 


Ways to Improve Your Personauity, by 
Virginia Bailard and Ruth Strang. Ilus- 
trated. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 249 pp. $3.00. 


Le DISTINGUISHED authorities in r- 
sonnel work—Virginia Bailard and Ruth 
Strang—ably supported by the line drawings 
of Jane Oliver, have combined to produce a 
lively and excellent volume for teen-agers 
on how to achieve more satisfying and effec- 
tive living through personality improvement. 
While the book was written for high school 
students, anyone reading it is likely to reflect 
a bit on how he might polish up his own 
personality. Counselors, teachers, and par- 
ents will find the volume useful. 

The approach is positive as the first chapter 
heading indicates—‘You Have What It 
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Takes."’ The implication is that every boy 
and girl have difficulty in meeting trouble- 
some situations at home, at school, and in 
their social life, but each individual has the 
resources within himself to cope with the 
problem facing him. The theme of the chap- 
ter is dramatically illustrated by describing 
in detail how Donald found himself unhappy 
in a new school and set about winning friends, 
how Carol used her wits and succeeded in 
getting an appropriate dress so that she 
could keep an important Junior Prom date 
when money for a new dress was out of the 
question, and how Jim earned his independ- 
ence from Mom and Dad. 

Some teen-agers might feel lacking in their 
own ability to use the intelligence, imagina- 
tion, and initiative demonstrated by Donald, 
Carol, and Jim, and become discouraged. 
But, the authors quickly inject a basic sugges- 
tion to give vat readers confidence. Per- 
sonality improvement must begin with the 
individual understanding himself. The 
authors suggest how to begin...*‘Take a 
good look at yourself...take stock of your 
physical and mental assets...Then take a 


look at the characteristics and habit that 
you think might stand some improvement 


Don't be discouraged at anything that you 
discover. . .If it is a strength, you can make 
use of it; it it is a weakness, you can try to 
eliminate it.'" The chapter closes with a 
check list to help the reader rate himself as a 
person. 

Assured that the road toward personality 
improvement is within his power to travel, 
the reader follows the authors and the artist 
through the following action-filled eleven 
chapters. Each chapter takes up a particular 
goal: ‘You Can Be Likeable,’’ “‘You Can 
Be Successful," ‘‘You Can Have Good 
Friends," “‘You Can Get Along with 
Others,’’ ‘You Can Learn to Say the Right 
Thing,’ ‘““You Can Win More Freedom,’ 
“You Can Have Poise,’ ‘‘You Can Handle 
Life’s Situations,’” ‘‘You Can Understand 
Others,’ “‘You Can Make a Place for Your- 
self,’’ and “You Can Be Happy.”’ 

The pattern for presentation used in the 
first chapter is carried through the book. 
Case stories with conversation of persons 
involved account for much of the vitality. 
Jack, Sarah, or Ralph recognizes his problem, 
analyzes it himself sates with help from 
a friend, a relative, a counselor, or teacher, 
and works out a plan of action which he 
carries to a_ successful conclusion. The 
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authors admit that perhaps George may seem 
too perfect (and Linda in her day of thought- 
ful doings certainly is) but the actions a all 
these characters do illustrate some techniques 
which it is important that the individual 
recognize as ingredients of pleasant human 
relations. 

Virginia Bailard and Ruth Strang have 
aptly dramatized those —_— which are 
at the roots of happy, useful, successful living 
—friendliness, kindness, doing thoughtful 
things, possessing a sense of humor, maturing 
emotionally, understanding others, being 
considerate of and sensitive to the feelings of 
others, and the like. Down to earth, 
humorous comparisons abound in the advice 
given. For example, in talking about friend- 
liness: ‘“‘You can achieve a happy balance 
between the shy person who avoids people 
and the ‘eager beaver’ who rushes in when 
he is not wanted... Your approach should 
be a gentle one, not too aggressive. You 
will want to be just as natural as you can be, 
thoughtful and considerate but not always 
rushing people. It’s like making a graceful 
dive into the water without causing much of 
a ripple, rather than doing a belly-flop that 
splashes everyone. The first is satisfying to 
everyone, including the diver. The other 
annoys everybody who gets splashed and 
hurts the diver. A good diver has to learn 
to dive gracefully. You can learn to be 
friendly without making too big a splash." 

The questions or ack lists at the close of 
each chapter constantly alert the reader to 
self-analysis—how successfully is he meeting 
life situations? A carefully selected list of 
“Books You Will Like’’ and ‘Visual Aids’’ 
is found at the close of the book. It is to 
be hoped that this little volume will find its 
way into all high school libraries—AmsBer 
Artuun Warsurton, Executive Secretary, Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, Washington, 


D. C. 


4p 


Wuy Younc Peopte Fart to Get AND 
Hotp Joss. New York State Employment 
Service, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
No date. 12 pp. Free. 


ease FASCINATING true stories of 
young persons who failed, and why. 
Superb, human interest material for courses 
in job hunting, and for use in vocational 
counseling. Examples of attitude and be- 
havior, appearance, unrealistic wage de- 
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mands, insufficient training, applying for 
work with a friend or relative, impatience 
and unwillingness to adapt to entry job 
requirements, reluctance to change from 
school to business conditions, insistence on 
job though unqualified, acquiring a reputa- 
tion for unreliability, oversensitiveness about 
a physical defect, ignorance of labor market 
facts, insistence on own concept of job 
duties, failure to notify employer of enforced 
absence or tardiness, inability to get along 
with others, no sense of responsibility, mis- 
representation.—Rosert Hoprock, Professor 
of Education, New York University. 


<> 


New York: 


Sxyoirt, by Mary F. Murray. 
256 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1951. 
pp- $3.00. 


as an airline stewardess with United 
Air Lines prior to accepting her present 
position as Director of Stewardess Training 
at Boston's Aviation Training School. In 
this book, she has presented in a stimulating 
and lucid fashion much basic and pertinent 
information regarding the work of the air- 
line stewardess. The volume has been sub- 
titled: *‘A Career Handbook for the Airline 
Stewardess."’ 

Much space is devoted to history. The 
book starts with a rather lengthy, but none- 
theless very readable, discussion of the his- 
tory of aviation and ends with tales of the 
history and development of 16 major United 
States airlines. Sandwiched between these 
historical data is a great deal of valuable 
occupational information. In a most inter- 
esting manner, the authoress traces the 
progress of a would-be airline stewardess, 
reviewing the qualifications for the position, 
preparation, methods of entrance, training 
courses, nature of the work and working 
conditions, job prospects, advancement, re- 
lated jobs. 

The reader is taken on a tour through an 
airliner and thus gets an excellent mental pic- 
ture of the stewardess’ functions and her 
relations with the passengers and the other 
crew members. A carefully detailed analy- 
sis of the operation of an airline and its 
many departments is presented plus easy-to- 
read descriptions of varied airliners. The 
appendix lists the stewardess requirements of 
the major airlines and tells the would-be 


HE AUTHORESS, a registered nurse, served 
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stewardess how and where to apply. A 
glossary of aviation terms and aircraft 
nomenclature is included. Numerous excel- 
lent photographs enhance the value of the 
book. No mention is made of the oppor- 
tunities in this occupation for members of 
minority groups, nor is mention made of the 
existence of any professional associations. 
In spite of these shortcomings, Skygir/ is un- 
usually comprehensive and exceedingly well 
written. 

This reviewer agrees with the following 
which Ellen E. Church, a pioneer stewardess, 
has stated in the introduction: ‘Vocational 
counselors, Senior Scout leaders, parents, 
teachers, and would-be stewardesses should 
find this book most helpful. Even the reader 
who is not interested in the stewardess 
vocation will find Skygiri informative and 
delightfully entertaining.’"—Saran SpLaver, 
New York City. 
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Our Tanker Fleet, by Irving Crump. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1952. 
244 pp. $2.50. 


Danger is routine to the men of the tanker fleet, for fire 
and explosion are an ever-present menace as these 
plucky ships sail the seas. What life is like aboard is 
told, and the saga sung of many a heroic ship which 
sailed che sea lanes during the recent war. This book is 
written for older boys, and will be of interest to the 
youngster with salt water in his veins 


Tim's Fight for the Valley, by Ralph Edgar 
Bailey. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1951. 246 pp. $2.50. 

Soil that was both eroded and mortgaged was about 
all young Tim Blake had to work with when he was 
called back from agricultural school to run the family 
farm. How he fared with his own land and in fighting 
to convince his neighbors of the necessity for conserva- 
tion practices on theirs is the story told here. 


Cadet Derry, West Pointer, by John B. Stan- 
ley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1950. 276 pp. $2.50. 


How an army “‘brat’’ who didn’t want to make the 
army his career went through West Point and, his doubts 
resolved, became an officer. This book is written by a 
lieutenant colonel who was graduated from the Point in 
1934. 
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No. 4, Architect, 
Boston: Research 
No. 5, Gem- 
32 pp. each. 


American Occupations: 
by Joseph M. Shelley. 
Publishing Company, 1950. 
ologist, by Paul Juergens. 
$1.00 each. 


These booklets are written by men established in the 
professions they describe. Each is based upon a stand- 
ard outline of content which includes such information 
as advantages and disadvantages of field of work; educa- 
tional requirements, controlling legislation, etc. Each 
includes a bibliography of cauleel books related to the 
subject, though titles of competing occupational litera- 
ture are conspicuous by their absence. 


Index to Jobs Covered in Occupational Guides 
June, 1951). 48 pp. (Free.) Automobile 
Body Repairing, Detroit Area (September, 
1950). 27 pp. Woodworking Occupations, 
Cabinet Makers, Detroit Area (October, 1950). 
15 pp. General Farm Jobs, Michigan (April, 
1951). 30 pp. $.25 each. Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, 7310 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

These pie are issued periodically and are designed 
to offer full occupational information for the area and 
job field covered. The guides give the outline of training 
necessary to do the type work, wages and job oppor- 
tunities in the field, prospects of employment in this type 
of work, and somuiind about the working conditions 
of the industry. 


Librarians—Michigan. 1951. 46 pp. $.25. 
Quantity prices. Illustrated with four pages 
of photos. 1951 Supplement to Barber Guide 
(No. 1). Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, 7310 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 4 pp. Illustrated with 
5c, when ordered separately. In- 


photos. 
original Barber Guide is 


cluded free, when 
purchased for $.25. 

The first Guide gives a brief history about libraries and 
mentions the various kinds of libraries found in Michigan. 
Detailed data are included about different kinds of 
library work, earnings, job titles, working conditions, 
and employment prospects. Locations of jobs, —_ 
tions for work, entry and training, hiring channels, 
advantages and disadvantages are also covered. A 
list of professional associations and a comprehensive 
bibliography complete the booklet. Although this 
publication covers conditions in Michigan, much of the 
information applies to other states. The supplement 
lists licensed barber schools, tuition costs, a condensation 
of the new state law governing barbers, and the labor 
unions in the field. Information is also published about 
the number of barbers licensed to work in the state, 
employment opportunities, and average earnings. The 
information in this publication is about Michigan and 
the Detroit area in particular. It revises much of the 
original data published in the 1947 Barber occupational 
guide 
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Career Previews: Teaching in rhe Elementary 
Schools; Laboratory Technicians in Medicine, 
Industry, Agriculture; Positions in Engineering; 
Home Economics. 4 pp., folders. Free while 
supply lasts. 
California. 


These folders present some occupational information 
tied in with training programs for the various occupations 
at Chico College. 


Chico State College, Chico, 


California Occupational Briefs: Mechanical 
Engineer; Office Boy. (Mimeographed.) 2 
pp. each. Free. Available from Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento 14, California. 


The outlook, nature of work, where employed, quali- 
fications, earnings—such are some of the aspects of these 
occupations considered in these briefs. 


Natural Scientists Needed, by Beatrice H. 
Simmons. 4 pp. Available from Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, Vocational Con- 
sulting and Testing Division, 303 Washing- 
ton Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 

This article, reprinted from the November, 1951, issue 
of Nature Magazine, gives short occupational descriptions 
of agronomist, entomologist, farmer, geologist, geophys- 
icist, microbiologist, parasitologist, physiologist, plant 
pathologist, and veterinarian. Discussion is primarily 
of scope of work, where worker is employed. Includes 
a short bibliography. 


Distributive Industries: Retailing, Mer- 
chandising and the Mercantile Field. 10 
pp. Free from Vocational Guidance Coun- 
selor, Chico State College, Chico, California. 


Gives occupational information about such jobs as 
sales clerk; telephone order clerk; outside salesman; 
shipping clerk; publicity; executive trainees; buyer and 
assistant buyer; merchandise manager; head of stock; 
stylist; store manager; assistant store manager; depart- 
ment Manager; advertising manager; district supervisor, 
etc. 


Canadian Occupational Information Mono- 
graphs: Pharmacist; Musician. 4 pp. each. 
$.10 each. The Vocational Guidance Cen- 
tre, 205 Avenue Road, Toronto 5, Ontario. 

These Canadian monographs give a general description 
of the field of work, its historical background, working 
conditions, qualifications necessary for success, prepara- 
tion needed, opportunities for advancement, remunera- 
tion, advantages and disadvantages, how to get started, 
related occupations, and suggestions for further reading. 


Canadian Occupations: Carpenter; Brick- 
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layers and Stone-Masons; Plasterer; Painter; 
Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter; Sheet- 
Metal Worker; Electrician; Machinist and 
Machine Operators (Metal); Printing Trades; 
Motor Vehicle Mechanic and Repairman; Optome- 
trist; Mining Occupations; Foundry Workers; 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. De- 
partment of Labour, Economics and Research 
Branch, Ottawa, Canada. 12-108 pp. each 
monograph. 

This occupations series is made up of monographs and 
folders—one of each for each title. Full occupational 
information is given in each monograph. The mono- 
graph on Carpenter, for instance, gives some background 
on the Canadian construction industry; explains its 
division into two major parts; its importance in the 
Canadian economy; the working year; its history be- 
cween the wars; why apprentices are needed; a look at 
the future; factors which affect the construction trades; 
other industries which employ members of the construc- 
tion industries; apprenticeship regulations; history and 
importance of carpentry; trends; number of carpenters; 
age distribution; provincial and industrial distribution; 
growth; unemployment; demand and supply; employ- 
ment prospects; duties; qualifications; training; entry 
into apprenticeship; aan advancement; related 
occupations; advantages and disadvantages; organiza- 
tions, and references. The leaflets cover the same sub- 
jects in more cursory fashion. 


Employment Outlook in Department Stores. 
Bulletin 120, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. $.20. Avail- 
able, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Employment in department stores will continue to rise 
slowly during the 1950-1960 decade. The increase in 
population and income and the establishment of new 
outlets in rapidly growing suburban areas will require a 
number of saldiconal workers to run new stores and to 
enlarge the staffs of some established stores. Most 
openings for new workers, however, will result trom 
curnover rather than from the growth of the industry 
Increased business activity caused by defense expenditures 
will have little effect on total employment, but will tem- 
porarily increase the rate of turnover. Any small 
recessions in over-all business activity will decrease 
employment very little, if at all. These are some of the 
conclusions of an illustrated report prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Veterans Administration for use in the 
vocational guidance of veterans and young people in 
schools and colleges. It presents detailed information 
about long-range employment opportunities, duties, 
training, earnings, and working conditions in all the 
important occupations in department stores. About 
750,000 people work in 2,600 department stores through- 
out the nation. The biggest stores and a large propor- 
tion of the workers are concentrated in metropolitan 
areas. The operation of a department store requires 
many types of workers, ranging from s to store 
executives. Almost half the employees are sales clerks. 
About two out of three department store workers are 
women. Most of the beginning jobs can be filled by 
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people with no previous retail experience, but for many 
jobs employers favor applicants with oe in business 
methods. Higher-level positions frequently call for 
specialized training in addition to store experience 


Guiding Children’s Social Growth, by Ellis 
Weitzman. 49 pp. $.40. Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 

Parents and teachers are to blame when children don't 
oo up en 6 declares Ellis Weitzman, Professor of 

sychology and Measurements, The American Univer- 
sity, in this booklet. Social maturity means not merely 
the ability to live and work and play with other people, 
but also the ability to enjoy these activities fully. Ic 
means a useful, creative life, a capacity to give as well as 
receive love, the enjoyment of self-reliance, effort, and 
accomplishment. It means the kind of social behavior 
that brings good both to ourselves and others, Weitzman 
believes. ay people never become socially mature, 
he observes, explaining that a youngster's responses to 
other people in his only years determine his actions and 
reactions when he grows up. The booklet states that 
if parents and teachers would provide the kinds of ex- 
periences that would permit social growth—and if they 
themselves set the best kind of example—then many more 
youngsters would achieve eventual social maturity. 


How to Sponsor Business-Indusiry-Education 
Days (6 pp.); Paul: A Case Study Unit (8 
pp-); The Scattergram (6 pp.). Institute of 
Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Whar BIE days are, how they should be organized, 
outline of a program, tips on making the day successful, 
and some suggested iene activities—these are 
covered in the first pamphlet. The case study of Pau! 
may be used in in-service training programs to further 
teachers’ understanding of guidance responsibilities 
The scattergram is described and its uses in study of 
scholastic aptitude and achievement explained. A list 
of basic principles, an illustrative scattergram, and sug- 
gested use of this material is offered in the third leaflet 


Counseling from Profiles "A Casebook for the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, by George K 
Bennett, Harold G. Seashore, and Alexander 


$1.75. 
522 


The Psycho- 
Fifth Avenue, 


G. Wesman. 95 pp. 
logical Corporation, 
New York 18 (1951). 


This book tells how some counselors have used tests 
in helping youngsters deal with their actual problems 
The reports of the 30 boys and girls, in grades eight 
aus twelve, were provided - the counselors in 
nine schools. For each one, there is a statement of the 
problem as it presented itself to the counselor, a record 
of the results of whatever tests had been given, and a 
report of the counseling. To this the editors have added 
comments and discussion. The cases run from about two 
pages to five pages in length, and their complexity covers 
a similar range. For some, only the Differential Aptitude 
Test scores were available; for others, results from a 
variety of other educational, clinical and guidance tests 
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were also on record. Counseling from Profiles is presented 
neither as a validation report nor as a comprehensive 
syllabus for counselor training. It simply offers a 
hee heful look into the experience of counselors en- 
ame in one important aspect of their work: test inter- 
pretation 


Occupations Filing Plan and Bibliography of 
U. §. Government Publications and Other Pam- 
phlets on Jobs, by Wilma Bennett. Sterling 
Powers Publishing Company, 1512 Lincoln- 
way, La Porte, Indiana. $3.00. Plus set 
of 706 gummed labels, $7.50. (This was 
erroneously listed in the December issue as 
being available in La Porte, Louisiana.) 

A filing plan and directory of free and inexpensive job 
information. Fields of work are in harmony with terms 
used in the DOT. Labels are printed in red for the 223 
fields of work headings, and in blue for the 483 cross 
references. May be used on any size folders. The first 
edition was known as the Michigan Plan. 


Hiring Older Women. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Women's Bureau, 1951. 6 pp. $.05. 
Available: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Some suggestions to employers. This leaflet points to 
less absenteeism, great endurance, special skills, com- 
petence, learning ability, stability and responsibility- 
ill characteristics of this group 


Job Training for Women and Girls Offered by 


Local Trade and High Schools. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1951. 11 
pp. $.10. Available: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Explains type and length of courses; who can take 
them; their location; who pays the cost (they are 
generally free); who the rad are; how to get a 
class started; how to find out about classes in a com- 


munity 


Older Workers Seek Jobs. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Division of Reports and Analysis, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 10 pp. (Offset.) 


During the spring of 1950 the Bureau of Employment 
Security conducted a survey of 342,000 applicants of all 
ages in local employment service offices in Columbus, 
Houston, Lancaster, and New York, to determine the 
extent and nature of the older worker problem. Results 
of the survey are presented in this booklet. 


Pensions Are Not Enough, by Edwin Shields 
Hewitt and Associates. Reprinted from The 
Journal of Business of the University of Chicago 
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(April, 1951). 140 pp. Individual copies 
free from Helen Ringe, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington 


25, D. C. 

Subtitled “‘The Individual Company and Its Older 
Workers," this booklet points to the need for a flexible 
retirement age; elimination of barriers within pension 
plans which may operate against older workers, etc. 


Career Women of the Bible, by Elizabeth 
Williams Sudlow. New York: Pageant 
Press, 1951. 79 pp. $2.50. 


Brief sketches of Biblical women of outstanding 
initiative and spirit. 


Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. 
Prepared in the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion and the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 
22. 108 pp. $.30. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The material in this bulletin was mimeographed in 
December, 1947, under the title ‘Every Youth in High 
School—Life Adjustment Education for Each."’ In 1948 
it was reproduced by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office so a it could be available by purchase from the 
Superintendent of Documents. This new printed edition 
makes more permanent the record of the Commission of 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth. The report con- 
sists of three major parts: Part I explains the purposes 
and proposed activities of the First Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth; part II describes the 
origin, composition, and recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Life Adjustment Education held in 
Chicago, May 8-10, 1947, preceding the appointment of 
the Commission; and part it presents “‘Common Under- 
standings for a Program of Action." Life Adjustment 
Education for Every Youth will be helpful to all those 
interested in the progress of life adjustment education 
planning and programs to help provide more appropriate 
education for each youth of high school age. 


Scholarships and Fellowships Available at In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, by Theresa 
Birch Wilkins. Office of Education Bulletin 
1951, No. 16. 248 pp. $.55. Forsale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Since the last publication of Scholarships and Fellowships 
Available at Institutions of Higher Education by the Office 
of Education as Bulletin 1936, No. 10, innumerable 
requests for current information have been received from 
school and college officials, parents, high school and 
college students, and other persons interested in extend- 
ing college one to greater numbers of capable 
students. is bulletin reports information about 
financial aids for undergraduate and graduate study 
available at and administered by colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. The information will be 
helpful to a vast number of students who may be eligible 
to receive scholarships or fellowships. 
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The Development of Tests for Evaluating Re- 
search Proficiency in Physics and Chemistry. 
(April, 1951.) 36 pp. American Institute 
for Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Work described in this report was carried out under 
contract with the Office of Naval Research. Measures 
poh pee en were developed for use in the selection 
and evaluation of advanced research personnel in the 
fields of physics and chemistry. Separate tests were 
developed for each of these fields, including yy of 
non-technical items common to both tests. ¢ tests 
are intended for individuals at the doctoral level of 
training or its equivalent, and were designed to measure 
proficiency in carrying out independent research. 


Social Work Fellowships and Scholarships 
Offered During the Year 1952-1953. (September, 
1951.) 20 pp. Free. Compiled by The 
American Association of Social Workers, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


A compilation of information about social work fellow- 
ships oul scholarships. Many different kinds of plans 
are represented in this listing, including full and part 
fellowships and scholarships, assistantships, loan funds, 
educational leave, and work-study plans. Some are 
available in the spring and summer of 1952, others in the 
fall for the academic year 1952-1953. Many are repeated 
annually. 


(1951.) 
The American Physical Therapy Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
14pp. $.50 cach. 


A detailed analysis of what the therapist does, the 
conditions under which he does it, the physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional, and social demands of the job, and the 
characteristics of the worker that are essential to job 
success. The analysis was done in 1950 by members of 
the staff of the New York University Testing and Advise- 
ment Center as the first element in the American Physical 
Therapy Association's three-year Student Selection Re- 
search project. Nicely printed on good paper. 


The Job of the Physical Therapist. 


Dietetics as a Profession. (October, 1951.) 
The American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


32 pp. $.25. 

This large booklet was designed to offer as complete 
information as possible on the field of dietetics and the 
careers open to those who have the required academic 
background and internship training. Printing in two 
colors, extensive use of enthe-iob photographs and 
drawings, as well as large, legible type, make this an 
unusually attractive booklet. It describes a field in which 
demand for workers is far in excess of supply. 


Careers in Public Relations, by Juvenal L. 
Angel. (1951.) Modern Vocational Trends, 
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28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
(Mimeographed.) 15 pp. $.50. 

Contents include descriptions of the jobs and futures 
for the public relations director or counselor, public re- 
lations assistant or secretary, public opinion analyst, 
consumer relations assistant, industrial relations assist- 
tant, and book publicity and promotion director. Also 
included are a list of aptitude tests useful in the field 
(though no reason is given for the inclusion of specific 
tests in this list, and the Kuder Preference Record appears 
as the “‘Kuder Reference Record’). A list of schools 
offering training in public relations is included, though 
extent of training is not indicated. A four-page bibliog- 
raphy lists published material of interest, es mag 
azine articles. Bibliographical material included goes 
back to 1947. 


American Businesses Monographs, No. 1: 
The Cordage Business, by William A. Scherff. 
(1951.) 32 pp. $1.00. The Research Pub- 
lishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 

This is the first of a new series designed to provide 
word and pictorial delineations of typical plant tours 
through industrial organizations of recognized impor- 
tance. The individual booklets will be integrated, ac- 
cording to the publisher, with a directory, national in 
scope, to be entitled “American Plant Tours,"’ scheduled 
for publication early in 1952. This particular monograph 
presents a word picture of a tour through the Plymouth 
mp: of the Plymouth Cordage Company. It includes a 
ist of manufacturing occupations and a list of manufac- 


tured products. 


Report of Follow-Up Study of Economic Status 
of Chemistry Graduates of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 
1949, by Robert Shosteck. (1951.) B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424— 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


28 pp. $.25. 

The pu of this follow-up survey was to obtain 
statistical data on the current economic and professional 
status of this group. The data provide clues as to the 
best means of entering the profession, what factors affect 
ability to make a sunentiel buatenin , and what income 
might be expected during the first few years of work 
Of special interest to those now in college are statistics 
giving some indication of relationship between income 
and scholastic standing, accreditation of chemical cur- 
ricula, type of work, chemical specialty, size of firm, 
industry in which employed, geographic area, sex, and 
city-size group. 


Counselor's Guide to Office Occupations. Cali- 
fornia Guidance Bulletin No. 15 (September, 
1951.) State Department of Education, Bu- 
reau of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, Sacramento 14, California. 22 pp. 


This bulletin is intended to furnish counselors with an 
overview of occupational opportunities in the field of 
office work. It describes outlook, preparation, etc., and 
offers brief descriptions of selected office occupations 
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MORTUARY EDUCATION 


... offers a Career with an Unrestricted Future 
° 


In the mortuary field, a career shortage of trained men and technicians has 


come to light. Opportunities which once were thought to be open only to 
young men who would “inherit” the business, or who had established an 
apprentice-like contact with a funeral director, are now open to students 


seeking dignified and remunerative careers. 


Because of the constant increase in scientific knowledge, and the college 
training now required for a license to practice in many states such as Penn- 
sylvania. New York, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, the need for 
trained men is constantly growing. 


Careers in the mortuary field are more and more approaching the profes- 
sional level, and the requirements are being constantly expanded, not only 
to develop good technicians but to afford a college education that will let 
them take their rightful places in the affairs of their communities. 


For the past four years, Temple University has in conjunction with Eckels 
College of Mortuary Science, conducted programs leading to Associate 
Degrees. These programs coordinate the college course and the professional 
courses into a program that has been approved by all the States having 
college prerequisites. All the courses in the general or cultural education 
are designed primarily to integrate with the needs of the student in his 
special aim, making it specifically a course in Mortuary Education while 
losing none of the characteristics of a good two and three-year program. 
All students are given the same undergraduate privileges of any other 


students of the University. 


For full information, write Dept. OC. 


The ECKELS COLLEGE 
of MORTUARY SCIENCE 


231 N. 16th STREET ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS ) 





OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(A Division of the Personnel ond Guidence Association) 


Public Schools, Providence, mg Tey 


ident, . Ex ame Basic igan Stare Col 
President, Curvrorp E. Exicxson che Pea edb Ya ny te College, East Lansing 


Selective Placement and 


Testing Division, Bureau of Employment 


D.C. 
Sixsench St.,N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
TRUSTEES (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 
Max F. Bazr, National Director, B’nai B’rich Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 Sixteenth Sr., N. W., Washington 6, 


D.C. (1953) 
Mary E. 
m. (1954) 
Mary J. Daucesnr, Assistant 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio (1952) 


California (1953) 


Roseat Suarrsr, sean Dean of Students, Indiana ied Bloomin 
Department of tos bea 


Gusnw E. Sustu, Chief, Guidance Services Division, 


and Personnel Director, The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
State Supervisor, Guidance Service Section, Department of Education, 497 East Town 
of Education, New York University, New York 3, New Laney 1952) 

of Occupational Information and Gui 


dance, Departmen Education, Sacramento 14, 


iana (1954) 
Lansing 4, Michigan (1952) 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1951-1952 


DIVISIONS 
Individual Appraisal, Counseleng and Instruction: 
Waonagr, Associate Professor, ~ esp of pictiom 
California, Los An California 


rasmeng and Certification. 
ief, cneeie, Fase Placement and Testing 
Division, Bureau Employment Security, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision: Many E. Kanuatr, Super- 
visor of Counseling, Los Angeles Senior High Schools, 
Los Angeles, Cali ornia 

Occ Research: Cant Hawz, Chief, Division of 
Placement Methods, United States joyment Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Employment Security, t of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Executive: Cusrvorp E. Exicxson, Dean of the Basic Col- 
lege, Michigan State og Ease Lansing, Michi 
Finance: Cuaruas E. Opgtr, Chief, Counseling, Selec- 
tive Placement and Testing Division, Bureau of Em- 
cw Security, Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D 


Neminations and Elections: Muniz M. Ouran, Associate 
Professor, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, illinois 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: Campout B. 
Bean, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Cxaaces E. Opatt, Chief, Counseling. ' Selec- 
tive Placement and Testing Division, weg is Em- 

yy Security, t of Labor, W py 
SO. Cs Siame Seses Colleen, ie ue of Michi 
Coll , Mic an State iege, East Lansing, - 
ty oo ms Professor of of Education, New 
Fork University, New York 3, New York 

Public Relations: Paut M. Pain, Director, Chicago Col- 

~ ty p mene F bee > ikmees Supervisor 
! ap Kincamp, " 


Convention: Epwarp Lanoy, Director of Guidance, 
Newton Public a ee 100 Washington Park, New- 


toa, 
gs Erraz, Supervisor, Civilian Re- 
habilitetion, Los City Schools, 451 North Hill 
California 
Ll Armen Hager Swartansuno, Director, 
Division Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools, 808 North Spring Screet, Los Angeles 
12, ifornia 
Conferences: B. Howanv Pras, State Supervisor 


of Guidance Services, Department of Education, State 


House, Montpelier, Vermont 


Cooperation im Branch Programs: = F. Smowatrar, Ad- 


ministrative Assistanc to the Superintendent, Richmond 
Public Schools, 312 North Ninth Screet, Richmond 19, 
Virginia 

Membership Committees: 
Bramb: Eowarp Rozszura, Counsclor-Trainer and As- 
sociate Professor, College of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, issouri 
Professional: Esrerte E. Faroman, Director of Pupil 
Services, Board of Education, 169 Church Street, New 
Haver 10, Connecticut 


Publications Committee and Editorial Board: Wuasiam D. 


Witxins, Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York 3, New York 

Circulation: Camesuit B. Baarn, Executive Secretary, 
a 1424 Sixteenth Sereet, N. W., Washington 6, 
D 


Ethical Practices: Natuan Koun, Jr., ey Univer- 


7 College, Washingtoo University, Se. Louis 5, 


Pa -ce <y SES P. Frosnzicu, Specialist for Training 
Guidance Personnel, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


International Relations: Hanny A. Jaoun, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, United 
Staves Office of Education, Washington 25, D. 








